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. Tuere was luxury in that noble library. The light 
fell with a mellowed radiance through the crimson 
hangings, on long rows of richly bound volumes; 
the glowing carpet yielded like moss to the lightest 
ead; lounges, sofas and rocking-chairs, with their 
soft cushions and quaint carvings invited to dreamy 
repose; the brilliant chandelier hung over a table 
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LOVE. 


The colonel laughed, a low, sneering laugh, while 
he drew his dressing-gown around him, and slid his 
foot into the slipper that had fallen beneath the em- 
broidered footstool. ‘* Now be cool, my dear boy,”’ 
he continued, “‘there’s nothing in the world like self- 
possession, and how often I’ve told you it’s not polite 
to get in a passion, do try and remember! So you 


strewn wiih rare prints and costly magazines; marble § won’t marry Miss Herbert; you’ll think better of it 
busts and pure vases shed an elegance and beauty § in an hour.” 


over all; while the breath of summer flowers floated 
in through the large windows that opened to the floor 
oa the Ionic portico. But it was the human hearts 
beating beneath the fretted ceiling; the human voices, 
wingling together in the air of that summer eve, which 
gave to the apartment its living interest. 

“It is useless to talk of it, father,” said Henry Staf- 
ford, at length. ‘‘It would be but solemn mockery 
fot-me to swear in God’s name to love and cherish 
Florence Herbert, when I do not love her and never 
ean!” 

“Love—fie! I ask for a reason, young man, why 
you will not marry the lady I recommend ?”’ 

“I have said she is a cold, heartless, unprincipled 
womdn of fashion, and more, a ——” 

e » Witty, accomplished, graceful, beautiful 
heiress! I wonder what your highness expects in a 
wife.” 

Henry saw that his reasons would weigh nothing 
with such a judge, and he only replied—‘“‘I expect in 
myself honesty. The marriage vow breathed to Miss 
Herbert would be a wilful, deliberate lie; and, father, 
I will not lie!” 

“Oh, Harry,” retorted the colonel, in a low, bland 
lone, shrugging his shoulders slightly as he spoke— 
“don’t say lie! it’s decidedly vulgar; and beside, 
none but footmen and chambermaids ever lie! But 
what fine-spun principles and inconvenient, Heavenly 
morals you have been cultivating. All romance, 
Harry, I shouldn’t wonder if you’d tell me next that 
your angel mother was whispering ia your ear.’ 

Young Stafford started involuntarily to his feet, his 
hands clenched till the nails sunk into the smooth 
palm, while hjs dark eye flashed, and the hot blood 
mounted to his brow in the quick gush of passion. 
His mother had been the one object of his worship 
from infancy, and he could not hear her name trifled 
with. 








There was a soft, gliding step, a smooth opening 
of the door—“ you must make up your mind before 
you leave this room, Harry,” said the colonel, looking 
back, “either to marry Miss Herbert, aye, her money 
if you choose; or leave the house forever. When 
you have decided, please let me know; I may have 
something unpleasant to tell you.”” The door closed 
smoothly as it had opened, and Henry, glad to be 
alone again, sunk back on the sofa, and shading out 
the light with his cold hand, lay motionless as a statue 
and thought and felt. The door opened again, and 
a servant entered, bearing a note on a small, silver 


waiter. He tore it open impatiently and read— 


‘* Noble, generous Stafford, what shall I say? I feel 
grateful, deeply grateful, that you think me wortby of 
such sacrifice, but I Jove you too well to permit it. 
You shail not be homeless and penniless for my sake. 
There are many more worthy of your love than I who 
would cherish it with pride; seek them and be bappy. 
You have my prayers for your happiness, and my 
 rsenes until death. Before you shall receive this 

shall have left home on a journey, and it will be 
useless 10 seek me. We shall never meet again. 
Forever, farewell my friend. AGnrs ELpgerTon.” 


Pale and gasping with emotion—‘“‘oh, Agnes, 
Agnes!” he groaned, “this blow from you. Cold, 
cold, as an iceberg! You know I will not sell my 
soul for money, and J did not talk of sacrifice. Oh, 
God! is there no truthfulness on earth?’’ 

Arother hour rolled by, while the sun went down, 
and the whip-poor-will’s note came sadly through the 
twilight. At length he started up, and with a haughty 
curl of his lip tore the note into a hundred fragments. 
* True, I shall not be Col. Stafford’s heir,” he ex- 
claimed, proudly, “but I am a man—why should I 
be homeless and penniless ?’’ and with a step which 
rang out even on that mossy carpet, he passed from 
the room, leaving there no living presence but the 
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slanting moonbeam falling in a long stream of silver 
light over the path his foot had pressed. 

He went at once to his father’s apartment, and an- 
nounced his determination. The colonel heard him 
without apparent surprise; quietly laid down his book, 
tapped his gold snuff-box for a moment, and, then 
bowing, gracefully expressed his* regrets with the 
same blandness of tone and manner wiih which he 
always spoke. ‘TI am afraid I shall miss you, Harry, 
most sadly ; but I will not interfere with your arrange- 
ments,’’ he said. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the young man, with an 
effort at composure, “but you spoke, I believe, of 
something unpleasant which you had to say to me. 
I am ready to listen if you please.” 

“Why yes! If you had decided to stay I should 
have been spared the disagreeable task; but as it is 
shall have to give the reasons why J expected such 
unconditional obedience ;”’ and he went on in his low, 
silvery tone, unheeding that his listener grew paler 
and paler as if the life-blood were congealing at his 
heart. 

“Not your son!” exclaimed the young man, in 
tone of energy and despair; ‘whose am | then?— 
and what is my name?” 

“Well, your name is De Guyon; your father wasa 
Frenchman, d ded, I believe, from an old family; 
and your mother, his wife was——” 

“ Thank God—she was his wife then!” 

* Was an Italian,” continued the eclonel, unheed- 
ing the interruption, “and you were so pretty and 
sprightly, a forlorn, timid, little orphan, that Mrs. 
Stafford insisted on fetching you home from Italy and 
adopting you as our son; and as it was our bridal tour 
of course I could not object. She claimed you rather 
as hers, or I might have made a man of you; for you 
come of a good, gentle stuck—French and Italian.” 

‘* And she was not my mother then !”’ said the youth, 
sadly, but with a half feeling of joy swelling up from 
his heart-depths on finding that not a drop of Colonel 
Stafford’s blood flowed in his veins. He had always 
felt with regret that instinctive antipathy toward his 
supposed father, which open, generous natures cherish 
toward hypocrisy and selfishuess; while the colonel, 
considering the son’s impulsive warmth and frankness 
of disposition as insufferably vulgar, and perhaps feel- 
ing his upright integrity and stern truthfulness rather 
a silent reproach, had gradually cherished a coolness 
toward him which greatly diminished natural regret 
at the proposed separation. 

With punctilious honor he returned to young De 
Guyon the double miniature of his parents, and a 
small locket containing their hair, witha slender gold 
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for, resting his head on his hand, he was thinking of 
the past. Almost the whole of the last four years be 
had spent in Italy, perfecting himself in the profes. 
sion he had chosen, and during that time he had dis- 
covered his mother’s family in a ndbi¢ alian house; 
and that of his father in the proprietors of a fine, old 
estate in the south of France; but his mother had been 
cast off by her relatives after her clandestine marriage, 
aud he would not present himself to either as a name- 
less adventurer, dependant on their bounty. He would 
first acquire fame and fortune, and then—then, how 
often there would come visions of loving hearts, wel- 
coming the lonely orphan toa home. He did not de- 
spair either, for he was rapidly acquiring both fortune 
and fame, and so was happy. But this summer even- 
ing his thoughts were with the far-away past—had 
he been missed in the circle where he had been so 
courted as the son of the rich, aristocratic widower? 
Miss Herbert, so young and beautiful, and yet, as he 
had thought, so heartless and cold; had she been aware 
of his father’s desire, and his own positive refusal to 
comply with it? Her haughty spirit would ill brow 
such an indignity. She could never have known his 
reasons at least, for the colonel was too politic to 
reveal them, and he had mentioned them to no other, 
but one—ah, where was she? Had he wronged her 
—Agnes? 

There was a knock at the door, and a tall, haughty- 
looking young man bowing politely, with a winning 
smile, apologized for his intrusion during hours not 
allotted to visitants; but he was compelled to leave 
town soon, and was anxious to have a portrait taken 
before he left, from the miniature which he held. 
Could Monsieur De Guyon oblige him? De Guyon 
opened the gold case, and started as if stung by a ser- 
pent. The stranger bent a searching glance on him 
for a moment, while a half smile played around his 
mouth, and then, after a few more inquiries, departed. 

The door had scarcely closed, when the artist bent 
again with a sudden impulse over the miniature, 
showering burning, passionate kisses on the’ cold, 
silent glass. “Oh, Agnes! Agnes!” he murmured, 
“T must have wronged thee !—there is no hypocrisy 
in that noble, beautiful face—there could not be cold- 
ness or deception there! Oh, I needed no copy,” he 
added, after a pause, “from my own heart [ could 
paint thee, my own, my beautiful!” 

When the stranger appeared again the picture was 
nearly completed. De Guyon had worked at it hour 
after hour with strangely mingled and conflicting 
feelings. At one time, swayed by old recollections 
with their first gushing forth of tenderness; at another, 
r ing coolly and calmly, until doubt and distrust 





chain attached; his mother’s wedding ring and a purse 
containing several hundred louis d’ors in gold. The 
young man stood for a moment with a throbbing heart 
and a request trembling on his lips; he would fain 
have craved Mrs. Staffurd’s miniature also, but he 
knew that request would be a vain one, and bowing, 
he withdrew in silence. 

Four years afterward, on the anniversary of that 
memorable day, De Guyon sat alone in his elegant 
studio in Paris. The setting sun bathed the Madonna 
on his easel in a flood of glory, but he héeded it not; 





grew almost to certainty; and again, coupling that 
meaning smile of his visitant with wonder how the 
miniature came into his possession, till disgust had 
well-nigh grown the strongest feeling. 

“You have made a perfect likeness,” said the 
young man, alter gazing attentively at the picture, 
“more true to the original in its expression than the 
miniature itself;’’ while De’Guyon felt that his dis- 
trust had unconsciously a little colore@his canvass. 

I don’t think the expression so lofty and ingenv- 
ous,” he replied, with seeming carelessness, “and 
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you will scarce thank me for that, for the lady is 
certainly fascinatingly beautiful !”” 

“Yes, the most bewitching and apparently noble- 
hearted coquette you ever saw. When you know 
her, however, you will see that your portrait is more 
truly like than your model,” 

*You énow her then, I suppose,” remarked the 
artist, with a tolerably steady voice, applying his 
pencil to the picture as he spoke, “you have already 
pronounced.” 

* Yes, as many before me have known her,” was 
the slightly bitter reply. “As yet, I am a favored 
suitor, but intend stealing a march on her before my 
day of proscription comes; and so shall return the 
miniature and abscond to-morrow, keeping the por- 
trait for a menitor ‘to point a moral,’ you understand, 
or asa study for all future physiognomists.” He 
spoke lightly, but still there was a slight tremor in his 
voice, and his fine lip, though curled in scorn, grew 
a thought less rich in color. 

And she’was there! Agnes, his Agnes, was there 
was in Parisand yet the hand which held that 
brush was sti ; and while the features, once so 
wildly worshi » grew and brightened under his 
pencil, De Guyon felt a half loathing rising in his 
bosom, which he scarce cared to check. One dream 
of romance was gone forever. 

The visitant was just leaving the apartment when 
two others entered. A gentleman, rather elderly, 


with a mild expression of countenance, and easy, dig- ; 


nified manner, supported on his arm a young lady, 
clad in deep mourning. ‘I have brought my niece 
toyou, Monsieur De Guyon,”’ said the old gentleman, 
gaily, “in the hope that you can at least keep her face 
for me, since she persists in taking her bodily presence 
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the finishing touches to his favorite Madonna; his 
hand trembled, and that wild, sad face and subdued, 
graceful manner haunted him. Had he wronged her? 

Day after day the question recurred with stronger 
and stronger doubts; and each day as he read the face 
of his young companion, and transferred the linea- 
ments to his speaking canvass, his heart beat quicker 
till, when his eye met hers, the color deepened on his 
cheek, and—why was the glance of each so quickly 
withdrawn? 

“Qh,” said the young lady, one evening, “how 
much that eye-brow is like my mother’s! If you 
could indeed paint her, my dear, dear mother,” and 
the tears trickled fast through her white fingers, and 
fell, drop by drop, on her mourning dress. 

“Tt is like; but your mother’s eye-brows were 
rather heavier and less arched,” answered the artist, 
gently, “and her eye was lighter than yours, Miss 
Herbert.” 

He started even as he spoke, for it had been inad- 
vertently that he had, for the first time, by word or 
look knowingly betrayed that he had ever known her, 
or had ever himself been aught other than then; and 
now she too blushed from neck to brow, and sat timid 
and trembling like a child before him, with her small 
hands clasped tightly over her heart, as if to still its 
throbbings. 

He gently drew one of those hands in his. ‘ Flo- 
rence, dear Florence,” he whispered, “ will you not 
let me love you now, heart and soul?” 

She looked up at last, smiling through her tears. 
“Yes! Henry, if you will,” she breathed in her sweet, 
low voice, and this time Henry saw no reason to 
object. 

The good uncle thought his Flory improved very 


away. I wonder how young ladies can carry their ( fast since she had got to taking so much more exer- 


nerves across the sea so coolly. I got mine over here, 
but ma mere, I shall never get them back.” 

The young artist replied pleasantly, while the lady 
threw back her veil, and then, though the face was 
sadder than’ it once was, and yet, if’ possible, more 
beautiful, he recognized it at once. She too started 
and grew pale at the sound of his voice, but he saw 
that his name and foreign appearance at first bewil- 
dered, and then seemingly convinced her of her error, 
and he refrained from betraying his own recognition. 
“You are fatigued, dear, with coming, up these 
horrid long stairs,” said the uncle, kindly, “ we will 


80 home now ard rest! You will be ready for my , dutiful nephew, 


nieee to sit to-morrow evening, sir?” De Guyon 
bowed, and they withdrew. 


It was in vain that he strove that morning to give 


cise; and next he thought it passing strange that the 
young artist should run away from his !uxurious 
studio, and such magnificent patronage, and take his 
nerves across the sea too in the very next ship; but 
his genius was somewhat enlightened when he re- 
ceived an American paper with a marked paragraph. 

Married, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, October 
18th, by the Right Rev. Dr. , Mr. Henry De 
Guyon, adopted son and heir of the late Colonel W. 
Stafford, to Miss Florence, only daughter of E. S. 
Herbert, Esq.—said paper being also accompanied 
with a long letter, signed, your most grateful and 
Henry L. De Guyon. 

“La, sure!” said the simple-hearted old man, ‘‘ who 
could have guessed ?”” 

* Yes, | will be ready for them.” 
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GREATNESS 


‘Waar is it to be great? 
*T is but a little thing! 

To win renown, 
To build thyself an honored name, or make 
Thyself the scourge and terror of the world, 
Is but a little thing, that may not stay 
To bless thy age., 

*T is but a little thing 

Se 


AND GOODNESS. 


To win the fickle world’s applause to wrong, 

And make it yield the crown unto the knave! 

Ay, to be great is but a little thing! 

But ’tis a great thing to be traly good; 

It is a task in which if thou succeed 

Thou shalt be more rewarded than with riches, 
And far more honored than with royal robe, 

Or kingly crown and scepter! F. B. G, 
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[Entered, soeeoiling $0 the Act of Congress, in the year’1849, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Amup all the varieties of architecture—Grecian, 
Gothic, Swiss, Chinese, and even Egyptian, to be met 
with on Long Island, there yet may be found some 
genuine old farm house, with barns instead of carriage 
houses, and cow stables in the place of pony stables. 
To these old houses are still attached the generous 
garden hedged in with its picket fence, and teeming 
with vegetables, the front yards full of old fashioned 
shrubbery, with thick grass half a century old mossing 
it over. These things, primitive and full of the olden 
times, are not yet all crowded out of sight by sloping 
lawns, gravel walks, and newly acclimated flowers. 
If they do not so vividly appeal to the taste, those, 
who have hearts, sometimes feel them softened by 
these relics of the past, to warmer and sweeter feel- 
ings than mere fancy ever aroused. 

In one of these old houses, a low roofed, unpretend- 
ing dwelling, exhibiting unmistakeable evidence of 
what had once been white paint on the edges of its 
clap-boards, and crowned by a huge stone chimney, 
whose generous throat seemed half choked up with 
swallow’s nests, might have been found some of the 
personages of our story. 

I have said it was autumn—but a generous, balmy 
autumn, that seemed to cajol and flatter the summer 
into keeping it company close up to the Christmas 
time. True, the gorgeous tints of a late Indian sum- 
mer lay richly among the trees, butstill some patches 
of bright green were still left, defying the season, and 
putting aside, from day to day, the red and golden veil 
which the frost was constantly endeavoring to cast 
over them. 

In front of the old house stood two maples—noble 
trees, such as have had no time to root themselves 
around your modern colleges. These maples, sym= 
metrical as a pair of huge pine cones, rose against the 
house a perfect cloud of gorgeous foliage. One red 
as blood, and with a dash of the most vivid green still 
keeping its hold down the centre of each leaf—the 
other golden all over, asif its roots were nourished in 
the metallic soil of California, and its leaves dusted 
by the winds that drift up gold in the valley of Sacra- 
mento—blended and wove these ripe leaves together, 
now throwing out a wave of red, now a mass of gold, 
and here a tinge of green in superb confusion. 

All around, under these maples, the grass was lit- 
tered with a fantastic carpet of leaves, showered 
down from the branches. ‘They hung around the huge 


thickets, and lay in patches of torn crimson and 
crumpled gold among the house-licks and mosses on 
the roof. 
In and out, through this shower of ripe leaves, flut- 
tered the swallows. In and out, along the heavy 
branches, daried a pair of striped) squirrels, who 
owned a nest in'a hollow of the Oldest’ and most 
stately tree. In and out, thronaaape long, low 
kitchen, the parlor, the pantries, a e milk-room, 
went and come our old friend, the: comely huckster 
woman of Fulton Market. The house was hers. 
That great square garden sloping down fromthe back 
door was hers. How comfortable and harvest-like it 
lay dropping down toward the South, divided into 
sections, crowded with parsnips, beets, onions, pota- 
toes, raspberry thickets, and strawberry patches, in 
short, running over with the luxuries of the’ stock in 
trade that had furnished her market stall during the 
year. The season was late. The frost had been there 
nipping, biting and pinching up the noble growth of 
vegetables that was to supply Mrs. Gray’s stall. Half 
the great white onions lay above ground, with their 
silvery coats exposed. The beet beds were of a deep 
blackish crimson; and the cucumber vines had yielded 
up their last delicate fruits. All her neighbors had 
gathered in their crops days ago, but the good lady 
only laughed and chuckled over the example thus 
offered for her imitation. |The New England barn, 
accustomed to the sharp east winds of Maine, cared 
nothing for the petty frosts that only made the leaves 
of her beet and parsnip beds gorgeous white, while 
the precious bulbs lay softly bedded in the soil. No 
matter what others did, she never gathered her garden 
crop till Thanksgiving. That was her harvest time, 
her great yearly jubilee—the season when her ac- 
counts were reckoned up—her barns and cellars run- 
ning over with the wealth of her little farm. Christmas, 
New Year, the Fourth of July, in short, all the holidays 
of the year were crowded into one with Mrs. Gray. 
During the whole twelve months, she commemorated 
Thanksgiving only... The reader must not, for a mo- 
ment, suppose that the Thanksgiving Mrs. Gray loved 
to honor, was the miserable counterfeit of a holiday 
proclaimed by the governor of New York. No! 
Mrs. Gray scorned this poor attempt at imitation. It 
made her double chin quiver only to think of it. If 
ever a look of contempt crept into those benevolent 
eyes, it was when people would try to convince her 
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into the spirit of a regular down East Thanksgiving ; 
or, thatany woman, south of old Connecticut, could be 
educated into the culinary mysteries of a mince pie. 
Her faith was boundless, her benevolence great, but 


Now, all was in fine progress, nothing had gone 
wrong, not even the awkward Irish girl, for she had 
only to see that the potatoes were in readiness, and 
for that department she was exquisitely qualified. 


, med rocking-chair, with a wooden bow! in her 


in these things Mrs. Gray could not force herself to} Mrs. Gray had done wonders that morning. The din- 
believe. ner was in a most hopeful state of preparation. The 
You should have seen the old lady as Thanksgiving } grist, red cased, imperious looking turkey, that had 
week drew near—the governor’s day—that solemnly 2 strutted away his brief life in the barn-yard, was now 
proclaimed by the governor of Maine. Mrs, Gray snugly bestowed in the oven—Mrs. Gray had not yet 
heeded no other. That week, the woman of a neigh- ) degenerated down to a cooking-stove—his heavy coat 
boring stall took charge of Mrs. Gray’s business. The ) of feathers scattered to the wind. His head, that ar- 
customers were served by a strange hand; the bright- } rogant, crimson head, that had so often awed the 
ness of her comely face was confined to her own roof } whole poultry yard, lay all unheeded in the dust, close 
tree, .She gave thanks to God for the bounties of the } by the horse block. There he sat, the poor denuded 
earth, heartily, earnestly, but it was her pleasure to } monarch—turned up in a dripping pan, sunning him- 
render these thanks after the fashion of her ancestors. $ self brown in the kitchen oven. Never, in all his 
You should have seen her then, surrounded by raisins, } pomp, had that bosom been so warmed and distended 
black currants, pumpkin sauce, peeled apples, sugar ; —yet the huge turkey had been the sole gormound in 
boxes, and plates of golden butter, her plump hand § histime. A rich thymey odor broke through every 
pearly with flour dust, the whole kitchen redolent } pore of his body; streams of luscious gravy dripped 
with ginger, allspice and cloves. You should have ; down his sides, filling the oven with an unctious 
seen her grating orange peel and nutmegs, her snow 3 stream that penetrated a crevice of the door, and 
white cap just from the laundress, and the soft gray made the poor Irish girl cross herself devoutly; she 
hair underneath, tucked hurriedly back of the ear on } felt her spirit so yearning after the good things of 
one side, where it had threatened to be in the way. ; earth, and never having seen Thanksgiving set down 
You should have seen her in that large splint bot- 2 in the calendar, was shy of surrendering her heart to 
a holiday that had no saint to patronize it. 
capacious lap, and a sharp chopping knife inher right? No wonder, the odor that stole so insidiously to her 
hand, with what a soft, easy motion the chopping knife } nostrils was appetising. The turkey had plenty of 
fell! with what a quiet and smiling air the dear old } companionship in the oven. A noble chicken pie 
lady would take up a quantity of the powdered beef } flanked his dripping pan on the right; a delicate suck- 
onthe flat of her knife, and observe as it showered } ing pig was drawn up to the left wing; in the rear tow- 
softly down to the tray again, shat Senger chapped too ) ered a mountain of roast beef, while the mouth of the 
fine for mince pies was sure poison.”” Then the } oven was choked up with a generous Indian pudding. 
laugh—the quiet, mellow chuckle with which she re- } It was an ovenful worthy of New England, worthy 
garded the astonished look of the Irish girl, who} of the day. 
could not understand the mystery of this ancient) The hours were creeping when guests might be 
saying. expected. Mrs. Gray, who had been invisible a short 
Yes, you should have seen Mrs. Gray at this very time after filling the oven, appeared in the little parlor 
time, in order to appreciate fully the perfections of 5 perfectly redolent with good humor and a fresh toilet. 
an old-fashioned, New England housewife. They ate } A cap of the most delicate material, to which white 
departing from the land. Railroads and steamboats satin ribands gave a silvery brightness, cast a trans- 
are sweeping them away. Ina little time, paniing parent brightness over her bland and pleasant features. 








this humble tale is not first.sent to oblivion, this very 
description will have the dignity of an antique subject. 
Women who cook their own dinners and take care of 
the work hands, are getting to be legendery even 
now. 

The day came at last, bland as the smile of a warm 
heart, a breath of summer seemed whispering with 
the over-ripe leaves. The sunshine was of that warm 
golden yellow that belongs to the autumn. A few fall 
flowers glowed in the front. yard, richly tinted dahlias, 
marigolds, chrisanthums, and china asters, with the 
richest and most velvety amaranths, still kept their 
bloom, for those huge old maples sheltered them like 
a tent, and flowers always blossomed later in that 
house than elsewhere. Nowonder! Inside and out, 
all was pleasant and genial. The fall flowers seemed 
‘o thrive upon Mrs. Gray’s smiles, The rosy counte- 
Rance as she overlooked them, seemed to warm up 
theitileaves like a sunbeam. Everything grew and 
brightened about her. Everything combined to make 
this particular Thanksgiving one to be remembered. 





A dress of black silk, heavy and ample in the skirt, 
rustled around her portly figure as she walked. Folds 
of the finest muslin lay upon her bosom, in chaste 
contrast with the black dress, and just revealing a 
string of gold beads which had reposed for years be- 
neath the caressing protection of her double chin. 
Mrs. Gray was ready for company, and tried her 
best to remain with proper dignity in the great rock- 
ing chair that she had drawn to a window command- 
ing a long stretch of the road; but every few moments 
she would start up, bustle across the room, and charge 
Kitty, the Irish girl, to be careful and watch the oven, 
to keep a sharp eye on the sauce-pans in the fire- 
place, and, above all, to have the mince pies within 
the range of the fire, that they might receive a gradual 
and gentle warmth by the time they were wanted. 
Then she would return to the room, arrange the 
branches of asparagus that hung laden with red ber- 
ries over the loolzing glass, or dust the spotless table 
with her handkerchief, just to keep herself busy, as 
she said. At last she heard the distant sound of a 
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wagon, turning down the cross road toward the house, 
She knew the tramp of her own old market horse even 
at that distance, and seated herself by the window 
ready to receive the guests she expected, with be- 
eoming dignity. 

The little one horse wagon came down the road 
with a sort of dash quite honorable to the occasion. 
Mrs. Gray’s hired man was beginning to enter into 
the spirit of a holiday; and the old horse himself made 
everything rattle again, he was so eager to reach 
home, the moment it hove in sight. 

The wagon drew up by the door yard gate witha 
flourish worthy of the third avenue. The hired man 
sprang out, and with some show of awkward gal- 
lantry, lifted a young girl in a pretty pink ealico and 
a cottage bonnet, down from the front seat. Mrs. 
Gray could maintain her position no longer; for the 
young girl glanced that way with a Jook so eloquent, 
a smile so bright, that it warmed the dear old lady’s 
heart like a flash of fire in the winter time. She 
started up, hastily shook loose the folds of her dress, 
and went out, rustling all the way likea tree in autumn. 

**¥ou are welcome, dear, welcome as green peas 
in June, or radishes in March,” she cried, seizing the 
little gloved hand held toward her, and kissing the 
Heavenly young face. 

The girl turned with a bright look the brighter 
beams—tears stvod in her eyes, and making a grace- 
ful little wave of the hand toward an aged man who 
was tenderly helping a female from the wagon, seemed 
about to speak. 

«I understand, dear, I know all about it! the good 
old people—grandpa and grandma, of course. How 
could I help knowing them?” Mrs, Gray went up 
to the old people as she spoke with a bland welcome 
in every feature of her face. 

“ Know them, of course I do!” she said, enfolding 
the old gentleman’s hand with her plump fingers. ‘I 
—I—gracious goodness, now, it really does seem as 
if I had seen that face somewhere!” she added, hesi- 
tating, and with her eyes fixed doubtingly on the 
stranger, as if she were calling up some vague re- 
membrance, “strange, now isn’t it? but he looks 
natural as life.” 

The old man turned a warming glance toward his 
wife, and then answered, with a grave smile, “ that, 
at any rate, Mrs. Gray could never be a stranger to 
them, she who had done so much——” 

She interrupted him with one of her mellow laughs. 
Thanks for a kind act always made the good woman 
feel awkward, and she blushed like a girl. ‘No, no, 
but somehow I can’t give it up: this isn’t the first 
time we have seen each other !”” 

“I hope that it will not be the last!” said old Mrs. 
Warren, coming gently forward to her husband’s as- 
sistance. “ Julia has seen you'so often, and talked of 
you so much—no wonder we seem like old acquaint- 
ances. 1 always thought Julia looked very much 
like her grandfather !”” 

* Yes, I reckon it must be that,” answered Mrs. 
Gray, evidently but half giving up her prepossession. 
‘* Her face is’nt one to leave the mind: I dreamed 
about it the first night after she came into the market 
poor thing—poor thing!” 
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Mrs. Gray repeated the last words with great ten. 
derness, for Julia Warren had crept close to her, and 
taking one of her hands, softly lifted it to her lips. 

** Come, come, let us go in,” cried the good woman, 
gently withdrawing her hand, with which she patted 
Julia on the shoulder. ‘“ There, there, pick your 
grandmother a handful of china asters. I believe the 
frost left them just for you.” 

Julia was about to obey the welcome command, 
but her glance happened to fa!l on the face of her 

grandfather, and she hesitated. There was something 
troubled in his look, an expression of anxiety that 
struck her as remarkable. 

‘Grandpa, what is the matter? you look pale!” 
she said, in a low voice, for with delicate tact, she 
saw he wished to escape observation. 

“ Nothing, child, nothing,” he answered hurriedly, 
but with kindness. ‘‘ Do not mind me.” 

Julia cast one more anxious look into his face, and 
then stooped to the flowers. The old gentleman fol- 
lowed Mrs. Gray and his wife into the house. 

‘A sweet, pretty creature, isn’t she?” said Mrs, 
Gray, watching Julia from the parlor window, afier 
she had put aside Mrs. Warren’s things, ‘‘ and hand- 
some asa picture! Just watch her now as she tums 
her face this way.” 

“ Ah, you are kind to praise her,” said Mrs. War- 
ren, with a gentle smile, “you know how much it 
pleases us.”’ 

Mrs. Gray laughed, ar /0ok her head. “I know 
how much it pleases me, and that’s all I think about 
it,” she answered, and the two warm, noble-hearted 
women stood together, watching Julia as she gathered 
and arranged her humble bouquet. 

The child did indeed look very lovely in her pink 
dress—only a shilling calico, but fresh and beaming 
for all that. You never saw anything more interest- 
ing in your life, for the long ringlets of her hair swept 
from underneath her bonnet, with its delicate rose- 
colored tinge; and the ride had given her cheek 2 
bloom fresh as an almond flower when it first opens; 
still she was a slender, fragile, little creature, and you 
saw that the rude winds of life had swept too early 
over her. Feeling and intellect had prematurely de- 
veloped in her nature. In her face—in her smile—in 
her eyes, with their beautiful curling lashes, there was 
something painfully spiritual. Within the last few 
months, this expression had grown upon her wonder- 
fully, her loveliness was of a kind to make you 
thoughtful, sometimes even sad. Mrs. Gray felt all 
this without understanding it, and her heart yearned 
strongly toward the child. 

“It’s a truth,” she said, addressing the gfandmother, 
“T feel almost as if she were my own daughter, and 
yetI never had a child, and didn’t use to care for 
other people’s children much. I really believe that 
some day I shall up and give her these. It’s come 
into my mind more than once, I can tell you—and ye 
they were my mother’s, and her mother’s before that.” 
Here Mrs. Gray ran her fingers along the gold beads 
on her neck. “ ft’s strange, but I always want to be 
giving her something.” . 

“ You are always giving her something,” said Mrs. 








Warren, gratefully. 
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“ No, no; nothing to speak of.” 

“That preity dress and the bonnet—are they noth- 
ing?” 

“ And who told you that?—who told you they came 
from me?” 

“ We have not so many friends that there could be 
much doubt,’’ answered Mrs. Warren, with a gentle 
sigh... ‘‘ Julia was sure of it from the first; and the 
other things!” continued the old lady, in a low voice, 
glancing ai her own neat dress, “ who else would 
have thought of them??? 

All, truly generous persons shrink from spoken 
thanks, The gratitude expressed by looks and actions 
may give pleasure, but there is something too mate- 
rial in words, they display,all the refinement of a 
benevolent action. Good Mrs. Gray felt this the more 
sensitively, because her own words had seemed to 
challenge the thanks of her guest. The color came 
into, her smooth cheek, and she began to arrange the 
folds of her dress with both hands, exhibiting a de- 
gree of awkwardness quite unusual to her. While 
lifting her eyes again they fell upon a young man 
coming down the cross road on foot, with an eager 
and buoyant step. 

“There he comes, I thought he would not be long 
on. the way,” she cried, while a flash of goodness 
radiated her face. ‘‘Its my nephew, you see him 
there, Mrs, Warren—no, the maple branch is in the 
way! Here he is mero look! a noble fellow, 

isn’t he? 9) 

Mrs. Warren looked, = A pitas indeed struck by the 
free air and superior appearance of the youth. He 
had evidently walked some distance, for a light over 
sacque hung across his arm, and his face was flushed 
with exercise. Seeing his aunt, the boy waved his 
hand; his lips parted in a joyous smile, and he has- 
lened his pace almost to a run. 

Mrs. Gray’s little brown eyes glistened, but she could 
not turn them from the youth, even while addressing 
her guest. 

“isn’t he handsome?—not like your girl, but hand- 
some for a boy,’’ she exclaimed, with fond enthu 
siasm, “‘and good—you have no idea, ma’am, how 
good he is, There, that is just like him, the wild 
Creature !’? she continued, as the youth laid one hand 
upyn the door yard fence and vaulted over, “right 
into my flower-beds, trampling over the grass there— 
did you ever?” 

“Couldn’t help it, Aunt Safah,” shouted the youth, 
with a careless laugh, ‘‘1’m ina hurry to get home, 
aud the gate is too far off. Three kisses for every 
flower | tramp down—will that do? Ha, what little 
lady is this?” 

The last exclamation was drawn forth by Julia 
Warren, who had seated herself at the root of the 
largest maple, and with her lap full of flowers, was 
arranging them into bouquets. On hearing Robert’s 
voice she looked up with a glance of, pleasant sur 


prise, and a smile. broke over her lips. There was:}. 


something so rosy and joyous in his face, and in the 
tones of his voice, that it rippled through her heart as 
if a bird had. just broken into song,overhead. The 
youth looked upon, her for a moment with his bright, 
gleeful eyes, then, throwing off his hat and sweeping 
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back the damp chesnut curls from his forehead, he 
sat down by her side, and cast.a glance full of laugh- 
ing defiance at his relative. 

“Come out here and get the kisses, Aunt Sarah, I 
have made up my mind to stay among the flowers!” 

Mrs. Gray laughed at the young rogue’s impudence, 
as she.calied it, and came out to meet him. 

‘* Now this is too bad,”’ exclaimed the youth, start- 
ing up; ‘‘don’t box my ears, aunt, and besides paying 
the kisses, I will embrace you dutifully—upon my life 
I will—that is if my arms are long enough,” and with 
every appearance of honest affection the youth cast 
one arm around the portly person of his aunt, and 
pressed a warm kiss on her cheek. 

“You are welcome home, Robert, always wel- 
come; and I wish you a happy Thanksgiving with my 
whole heart. Julia dear, this is my nephew, Mr. 
Robert Otis. His mother and I were sisters—only 
sisters; there were three of us in all, two daughters 
andason. He is the only child among vs, that is the 
reason I spoil him so.” 

Julia, who had just recovered from the blush that 
had crimsoned her cheek at his first approach, came 
forward and gave her hand to the youth with a timid 
and gentle grace, that seemed too composed for her 
years. 

‘And Miss Julia. Warren, who is she, dear aunt?” 
questioned the youth, in a half whisper, as the girl 
moved toward the house, holding the loose flowers to 
her bosom with one hand. 

‘‘The dearest and best little girl that ever lived, 
Robert: that is all I know about her!” was the earnest 
reply. 

‘And enough, who wants to know more of any 
one,” returned the youth; “and yet Mr. Leicester 
would say that something else is wanting before we 
invite strangers to eat Thanksgiving dinners with us. 
He would say that all this is imprudent,” 

‘“‘ Mr. Leicester is very wise, I dare say, and I am 
but a simple old woman, Robert; but somehow that 
which seems right for me to do always turns out for 
the best.” 

‘Because what seems right to the good always ts 
best, my darling old aunt. I only wanted to prove 
how prudent and wise.a city life has made me.” 

“ Prudent and wise—don’t set up for. the character, 
Bob. These things never did run in our family, and 
never will. Just content yourself with being good 
and as happy as you can!” 

Ajl at once Robert became grave. 
thought seemed pressing upon his mind. 

‘I always was bappy when you were my only 
adviser,” be said, looking in her face with a thought- 
ful sort of gloom. - 

“‘ Now don’t, Robert, don’t joke with your old 
aunt. _One would think by your iooks that there was 
something in it. 1’m sure it would break my heart 
to think you unhappy in earnest!” 

“I know it. would!’ answered the affectionate 
youth, casting aside his momentary depression. “Just 
box my ears for teasing you, and let us go in—I must 
help the little girl tie up her flowers.” 

Mrs. Gray seemed about to press the conversation 
a little more earnestly; but that moment the Irish girl 
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came through the front door with an expression of 
solemn import in herface. She whispered in a flus- 
tered manner to her mistress, aiid the words “spoilt 
entirely,” reached Robert’s ear. 

Away went the aunt all in a state of excitement to 
the kitchen. The nephew watched her depart, and 
then turning thoughtfully back, began to pace up and 
down the footpath leading from the front door to the 
gate. The first wild flash of spirits consequent on a 
return home had left him, and from that time the 
joyousness of his look grew dim. He was gay otily 
by starts, and at times fell into thought that seemed 
unnatural to his youth, and his’ usual merry spirit. 

Whatever mischief had happened in the kitchen, 
the dinner turned out magnificently. The turkey came 
upon the table a perfect miracle of cookery. The pig 
absolutely looked more beautiful than life, crouching 
in his bed of parsley, with his head up, and holding 
an apple daintly between his jaws. The chicken- 
pie, pinched around the edge into a perfect embroi- 
dery by the two plump thumbs of Mrs. Gray, and then 
finished off by an elaborate bordét done in key work, 
would have charmed the most fastidious artist. You 
have no idea, reader mine, how beautifully colors may 
be blended on a dinner-table, unless you have seen 
just the kind of feast to which Mrs. Gray invited her 
guests. The rich brown of the meats; the snow white 
bread; the fresh, golden butter; the cranberry sauce, 
with its bright, ruby tinge. Plates of pies, arranged 
after a most tempting fashion; golden custard; the 
deep red tart; the brown mince, and tawny orange 
color of the pumpkin, filled in alternate wedges, and 
radiating from the centre of each plate like a star. 
Water sparkling from the well; the currant wine so 
brilliantly red—all this, with the sheeted snow of the 
table-cloth; the gleam Of crystal; that old armed-chair 
at the head of the table, with its soft crimson cushions. 
I tell you again, reader, it was a Thanksgiving dinner 
worthy to be remembered. That poor family from the 
miserable basement in New York did remember it for 
many a weary day after. Mrs. Gray remembered 
it, for she had given delicious pleasure to those old 
people. She had, for that one day at least, lifted them 
from their toil and dépression. Besides, the good 
woman had other cause to rémember the day, and 
that before she closed her eyes in sleep. 

Robert too. In his heart there lingered a remem- 
brance of this dinner long after such things are usually 
forgotten. And Julia! she was but a child, and like 
a child should have enjoyed her little feast, but even 
with her it was an epoch, a mile-stone in the path of 
her life—a mile-stone wreathed with blossoms, to 
which in after days she loved to wander back in her 
imagination, as Pilgrims journey to visit a shriné. 

When old Mr. Warren took the great crimson easy 
chair at the head of the table, and folding his hands 
earnestly and solemnly, asked a blessing on the food, 
Mrs. Gray could not forbear stealing another, and 
more searching glance at his face. She could not be 
mistaken, somewhere those features had met her eye’ 
before: it might be years ago, she could not fix the 
time or place, but she had seen that forehead, and 
heard the voice before, of that she become certain. 
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I will not dwell upon that dinner. The warm, 
almost too warm hospitality!’ No wine was wanted 
to keep up the general cheerfulness; the sparkle of 
champaigne; the dash of crystal; the gush of song 
were ail unnecessary there. 

Everything was fresh, earnest, and full of pure 
énjoyment; even old Mr. Warren smiled happily 
more than once; and as for Robert, he was perfectly 
brilliant during the whole meal, saying the drollest 
things to his aunt, and making Julia laugh every other 
minute with his sparkling nonsense. 

There was one thing that, for a mement, cast a 
shadow upon the general hilarity. By the great, easy 
chair occupied by Mr. Warren, stood an empty seat, 
a plate, knife and glass was before it; but when Mr. 
Warren asked if any other guest was expected, a 
profound sigh rose from the recesses of Mrs. Gray's 
bosom, and she answered sadly that one guest was 
always expected on Thanksgiving day, but he never 
came. All the company saw that this was a painful 
sudject, and no more questions were asked; but after 
dinner, when Robert and Julia were under the old 
maples, he told her in a low voice that this seat was 
always kept standing for an uncle of his—Mrs. Gray’s 
only brother—who left home when a youth, and had 
been a wanderer ever since. For him this empty 
seat was ever kept. Mrs. Gray, with all her good 
common sense, had a dash of romance buried deep 
somewhere in her capacious bosom. It was an old- 
fashioned, hearty sort of romance, giving depth and 
vigor to her affections: people might smile at it, but 
what then? It beautified, and gave wholesome re- 
finement to a character which required something of 
this kind to tone down its energies, and soften even 
its best impulses. 

Thanksgiving, in New England, is a holiday of the 
hearthstone, a yearly Sabbath, where friends that are 
scattered meet with a punctuality that seems almost 
religious. It is a season of little, pleasant surprises, 
unexpected friends often drop in to partake of the 
festival. It was not a very singular idea considering 
all these things, that good Mrs. Gray should have 
cherished a fancy as each of these festive holidays 
came round, that her long absent brother might retura 
to claim his seat at her table. They were orphans— 
and her home was all that he could claim in his native 
land. She did hope—and there was something almost 
of religious faith in the idea—that some day her only 
brother would surprise them with his presence. 

And now the day was over, the landmark of another 
year’ had been planted, her guests had departed, and 
Mrs Gray sat down in her little parlor alone. There 
was something melancholy in the solitude to which 
she was left. Every footfall of the old market horse 
as he bore away those she had made so happy, seemed 
to trample out a sweet hope from her heart. There 
stood the chair—empty, empty, empt—her brother, 
her only brother, would he never come again? As 
these thoughts stole through her mind, Mrs. Gray 
folded her arms, and leaning back in the old armed- 
chair that had been her father’s, wept, but so geatly 
that one sitting by her would hardly have been aware 
> of it. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OUR*FLOWER GARDEN.—SEPTEMBER. 


THE principal flowers in our bouquet, for this 
month, are the Rose, Sweet-Pea, Snap-Dragon, Lu- 
Pine, Larkspur, and Campanula, and their significa- 
tion as follows: 


, Thou hast stolen my affections. 
Sweret-Pea, Must you go? 
oe nper Presumption. 
UPINE, Indignation. 
Larxspur, Levity, Inconstancy. 
CaMPANULA, Gratitude. 


In the flower-garden, the annual plants which have 
done flowering should be pulled up and thrown away, 
4s nothing can have a more wretched appearance 
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than long, dry, leafless stems, and the bed from which 
they have been removed should be raked smooth. 
Some of the more tender kinds of greenhouse plants 
should now be housed, such a8 geraniume, oranges 
and lemons, myrtles,&e. Air should be given freely 
to plants returned to the house, though they require 
much less water than for the last few months. Ver- 
bena’s to be raised from cuttings should be taken 
from laterals not in bloom. 

Catta.—This beautiful plant, though most com- 
monly grown in pots, is sufficiently hardy, with a 
little protection from wet and frost, to stand the winter 
in our borders, where its large, glossy leaves, and 
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noble white flower, with its golden spadix in the 
centre, render it very interesting. It may be propa- 
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IN MY DREAM. 
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poor. In rich ground they grow larger and more 
luxuriant, but lose much of their flavor and quality, 


gated by taking up the roots in August or September, $ The situation cannot be too open and exposed 


and separating the offsets, planting them in small pots, 
with a rather sandy, light soil. -If the pots are taken 
within doors in winter, plenty of light and air must 
be given, but not much water, of which it cannot 
have too much during the heat of summer. 

Honeysucke Seep if sowed in autumn in a bed of 
common mould an inch deep, many of the plants will 
probably rise in spring; but a greater part of them are 
apt to remain till the second spring before they ap- 
pear. 

Maricotp Seep should be sown in this month. The 
soil most suited to them is one that is light, dry, and 





Narcissus.—The best general season for planting 
these balbs is/in autumn, from about the beginning 
or middle of September until November: they will 
flower ccasiderably stronger, as well as furnish a 
greater increase of ‘offsets than those planted later, or 
not till spring; if, however, some roots are retained 
out of ground until February, they will succeed those 
of the autumnal planting in flowering. 

Petunia cuttings should be made in this month, and 
be placed in @ very warm situation for three or four 
weeks. M. V.S 
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THE RAINBOW IN MY DREAM. 





BY MRS. Ss. M. CLARKE. 





I watcn’D, I watch’d in silent sorrow, 
O’er my lovely infant child, 

With apprehension for the morrow, 
Till my heart throbb’d deep and wild. 


The lamps of Heaven thrice shone and faded, 
Still I wateh’d, with anxious eye, 

My life’s lone star, soon to be shaded, 
Veil’d in splendor of the day. 


Closing my weary eyes in praying 
God to raise my drooping flower, 

I slept, and dream’d that we were straying 
Where the storm-clouds darkly lower. 


Above us hoarsely peal’d the thunder, 
The firm rocks were rent in twain, 

As swift the light’ning fierce asunder 
Drove the clouds surcharged with rain. 


Wild with alarm I nearer, nearer 
To my bosom drew my son; 

Oh, in the hour of danger, dearer 
Was that little helpless one. 
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To a shelt’ring grove I hastened 
*Till the tempest should pass by, 

And my spirit, sorely chastened, 
Yearned to see a fairer sky. 


While my heart with fear was sickening 
At the swift approaching ill, 

And the dangers round were thickening— 
A shower descended cool and still. 


Above my path a lovely rainbow 
Arch’d the Heaven once gloomy, wild— 
My precious babe wore a new life-glow; 
Glancing up he faintly smiled. 


Ah, then, methought, it is a blessing, 
Th’ evil I had so much fear’d; 
And joyfully my child caressing, 
My sad heart was sweetly cheer’d. 


A soft “mama” disterbed my dreaming— 
Loving eyes look’d into mine— 

Oh, God, I thank thee—’t is not seeming, 
This new life’s thy gift divine. 





MY OLD HOME. 


My old home! my dear old home! 
With the sunshine gleaming around it, 
With its waving trees, and whispering breeze, 
All gay as the day [ found it: 
How my gladsomé heart doth thrill again 
When ought of it is spoken: 
’T is a charmed spot, and its rosy dreams 
On earth shall ne’er be broken. 


My old home! my dear old- home! 
How the memories round it thicken; 
How its joys upstart, round my swelling heart, 
- And bid its pulses quicken, 
As we hie away to the pleasant time, 
When naught of sorrow found us, 
When love’s joyous song swell’d high each heart, 
As in its rosy paths they found us. 





My old home! my dear old home! 
A shadow now is o’er it; 
A darker ray, rests there to-day, 
Than ever before hung o’er it; 
A father’s voice, and a mother’s smile 
No longer charm or cheer us, 
They have pass’d from our dear old home— 
Yet their image lives still near us. 


My old home! my dear old home! 
Tho’ many a year has spoken 

Of change and death—Time’s mouldering breath— 
Yet my love is still unbroken. 

As warm as aye it burns to-day, 
As burn it shall forever: 

And naught but death, and the’ tombs chill breath 
My heart from “old home”? shall sever. P. 4-7 
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THE MISSIONARY. 





BY MRS. ANN ELIZA BURNEY. 





CHAPTER I. 


In the autumn of J8—, a large congregation was 
assembled at a celebrated camp-ground in the southern 
part of Mississippi. It was the morning of the Sab- 
bath, and fair Italy herself never saw a loyelier day 
than that which dawned on this beautiful southern 
clime. 

Nature just gave indication of a design to doff her 
rich green attire, and array herself in the more gor- 
geous robes of an American autumn. But she still 
hesitated, as if half reluctant to change the mantle 
which had hung around her in such graceful folds 
through the sultry summer. The camp-ground itself 
presented a highly interesting scene. It wasa square, 
enclosed on three sides with large and commodious 
tents, shaded by the smaller growth of forest trees 
which had been left for that purpose. On the re- 
maining side was a neat railing, with gates for the 
admission of the throng which was now pouring in 
from all quarters of the country. As the morning 
services were just closing, the greater number re- 
paired to the various tents around, to while way an 
hour in chatting with their friends; while the more 
devout seated themselves under the arbor. 

Among this number were Mrs. Lewis and her 
daughter. Mrs. Lewis’ excellent and esteemed hus- 
band had fallen a victim to bilious fever the preced- 
ing summer, and the charge of a numerous family, 
of which Helen was the eldest, had devolved on her. 
Although she possessed a fortune amply sufficient to 
secure to her the comfortg and luxuries of life, to 
which she had been accustomed; and a large circle 
of friends to whom she was warmly attached; she 
felt that in losing the companionship of her husband, 
she had lost her highest happiness; and in her deep 
affliction, her heart involuntarily turned to Him who 
had promised to be the friend and solace of the 
widow; and the protector of. the fatherless children. 
She and Helen had attached themselves to the church, 
and both exhibited much of the zeal, humility and 
charity which characterized their Master while he 
sojourned in this “vale of tears.” 

After the customary intermission the trumpet called 
the congregation to their seats; the elder taking their 
way silently and reverently to the benches around the 
altar; while the younger and more fashionable part of 
the audience chose positions more remote from the 
sacred desk. When all was still, their well-beloved 
pastor arose and fervently prayed not only for himself 
and his congregation; but for the young missionary 
who had cc ated himself and his all to the labo- 
rious but holy work, which is now calling so many 
zealous and benevolent Christians to foreign and be- 
nighted lands. He retired, and the missionary, Charles 
Vou. XVI.—9 








Ashton, stood before them. He was tall, perfectly 
preportioned, and exceedingly graceful. His broad, 
high brow and thoughtful but penetrating eye bespoke 
intellect of the highest order. In strong, impassioned 
language he preached the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and himself the servant of all men for Christ’s 
sake,” and thrillingly portrayed the miseries, degra- 
dation, and spiritual destitution of the benighted, but 
interesting people of India, with whom he had re- 
solved to live and die; esteeming himself happy if he 
should be permitted to point them to the light that had 
arisen to dispel the moral darkness of the world. 

His eloquence stirred the hearts of that vast assem- 
bly to their very depths; and when he appealed to 
their Christian love and benevolence in behalf of the 
perishing heathen, they came forward as one man, 
and hundreds of dollars were contributed to the philan- 
thropic enterprise. He continued with them till the 
close of their meeting, winning by his appearance of 
fervent zeal and disinterested affection, the esteem 
and love of all with whom he associated. When they 
were about to retire to their respective homes, Mrs. 
Lewis warmly solicited Mr. Ashton to accompany 
her, and spend a few days in recruiting his exhausted 
strength after the labors of the week. 

Without hesitation he accepted her invitation, and 
found himself that evening pleasantly situated in Mrs. 
Lewis’ hospitable mansion, surrounded by her inite- 
resting young family. Swiftly flew by the “winged 
hours.” Days, and even weeks rolled away; and 
still Charles Ashton lingered. Could it be that Helen 
was the magnet that thus attracted him from his im- 
portant duties, and delayed the execution of the holy 
work to which he had devoted himself? Well worthy 
was Helen Lewis of the highest, holiest love that the 
most gifted could bestow. She possessed numerous 
personal attractions; a mind highly cultivated; and 
the graceful, winning manner that indicated the true 
politeness that dwells in a pure and benevolent heart. 
But still he lingered: and at length he spoke of love. 
Nor did his wonted eloquence fail him on this theme, 
unaccustomed to it as he was. But ah! he had a 
strong advocate in Helen’s own breast; nor did he 
leave her till he had won her confession, that to be 
the partner of his toils and wanderings in a heathen 
land would afford her far more happiness than home, 
and the society of the beloved home-circle. 

Mrs. Lewis was perfectly aghast when informed of 
this arrangement; such a consummation had not been 
foreseen by her; and long and bitterly did she oppose 
it. But when she saw her opposition would be un- 
availing, she sorrowfully assented to her daughter’s 
union with a stranger, of whom she knew nothing, 
except what he said of himself. True, he bore with 


* him letters of introduction and commendation from 
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persons of high standing in society: but she did not 
feel entirely satisfied. 

Not so, however, with Helen. The strong confi- 
dence she had in Mr. Ashton could not be shaken for 
a moment by her mother’s fears or suspicions. _She 
loved him with a devotion bordering on idolatry. 
Ay! she idolized him as woman may not idolize any 
save her God, without sooner or later meeting with a 
fearful retribution. They were married: and Helen, 
with many painful emotions, bade adieu to the home 
and friends of her youth, with scarcely a hope of 
meeting with them again this side of eternity. Mr. 
Ashton, accompanied by Helen, pursued his journey 
toward New Orleans: frequently staying a few days 
with the most eminent churches; pleading boldly and 
successfully in behalf of the cause in which he had 
engaged; and receiving thankfully the poor widow’s 
mite, as well as the rich man’s donation. 

He sojourned several weeks in New Orleans to 
solicit the aid of the benevolent there; and then pro- 
ceeded by sea to Charleston; from thence he was to 
sail for the scene of his labors in the East. Five 
months had now elapsed since Helen had joined her 
fate with Charles Ashton’s; and as pleasantly as a 
‘‘mid-summer’s dream” had the hours sped away. 
No thought of regret for the step she had taken had 
entered her mind. Her husband was all the world to 
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fell from their lips: and as she turned to accompany 
her beloved Charles to the altar, he feil into her arms 
a blood-stained corpse. Has the spirit the power of 
liberating itself from the body when all its organs 
are locked in sleep, and wandering into the future as 
well as the past? ‘Does it bring us distorted visions 
of coming events as warnings? Or, does it only 
threaten and alarm, to avenge its confinement by 
reason during waking hours? Mr. Ashton sought 
by every means in his power to soothe Helen’s agi- 
tation; representing to her the groundlessness of her 
fears. 

“Have I ever given you cause, dear Helen, to 
doubt my affections?” said he. 

‘* Nay, Charles, that indeed would be a trial which 
would banish-my imaginary trouble at once,”’ replied 
Helen. 

‘* Perhaps then,” returned he, playfully, “I would 
be doing you a favor by withdrawing my heart from 
you, and giving you a real cause of distress—inas- 
much as trial in part are more easily borne than those 
of fancy?” 

‘« Rather more easily said than done, I flatter myself, 
Charley dear,” rejoined Helen, with her wonted viva- 
city. 
‘* Well, be that as it may, I am happy to see you 
smile once more,”’ returned he. ‘ Be yourself, dear 


her. And in the enjoyment of his society she seemed } wife, and give your sad fancies to the wind. I must 
to have forgotten that in the world she left behind her, ; now leave you for a few hours to attend to necessary 


her mother’s heart was bleeding with anguish at the 
loss of a daughter, in whom were centered her fondest } 


earthly hopes. Mrs. Lewis, in her frequent letters 
to Helen, never adverted to her desolate situation, 
choosing rather to bear her grief and disappointment 
in silence, than to mar her daughter’s happiness by 
intimating the cause. 

«Mr. Ashton and Helen, on their arrival in Charleston, 
repaired to one of the most fashionable hotels in the 
city, where he proposed remaining for several days, 
to make some necessary arrangements previous to his 


business. You must amuse yourself as best you can 
in my absence, and when I return let me find you 
in your usual cheerful mood.” He then remarked to 
Helen that it was necessary for him to give to Mr. 
Wilson (the agent of the Mississippi Board, under 
whose auspices he was acting) an account of his re- 
ceipts and disbursements; and receiving his final order 
from the board through him. Secreting the funds in 
his possession about his person, and bidding Helen a 
** good-bye dearest,’’ he left the house. 

Helen was occupied all the morning in preparing for 


final departure from the United States. The morning $ their embarkation; but despite her efforts to regain her 


after their arrival Helen arose pale, sad and dispirited. 
She had spent a wretched night in that transition state 
between sleeping and waking, which left her scarcely 
able to tell whether her visions were real or imaginary. 
She thought she was in the dear home of her infancy, 
prattling in childish innocence and glee to that beloved 
mother, when suddenly a stranger of angelic presence 
bade her follow him to the eminence before them and 
look into the future. She obeyed. Her pointed her ? 
to her path through life. She was enraptured with 
the prospect; all was as bright and beautiful as fairy 
land. Peace, hope, happiness smiled on her, ond} 
bade her pursue the way before her. Suddenly she 

was alone; a wretched outcast; unsheltered, unpro- 
tected, and without a ray of light to illumine the 

midnight darkness .of the future. Trembling and 

affrighted, she stretched out her hands for aid; and 

became conscious of her situation; and a 











to compose héfself, and seek again that rest in sleep, 
which had hitherto been denied her. Anon, she 
was in a strange land preparing for her nuptials. 
Strangers stood around her; and as they essayed to 
congratulate her, words of condolence unwittingly 


accustomed serenity, she was gloomy and oppressed. 

At length the dinner hour arrived; but Mr. Ashton 
came not with it. The afternoon hours sluggishly 
passed away; and still he came not. Helen sat up 
late, listening anxiously to every footfall in the long 
passage; but no one entered her apartment. She re- 
tired—but not to sleep. When morning dawned, she 
sought her host and made known to him her uneasi- 
ness. He immediately despatched a note to Mr 
Wilson, inquiring if Mr. Ashton was there. That 
gentleman replied, “that he had not seen Mr. Ashton, 
and was not aware of his being in the city,”’ and when 
visited by Helen and her host, (who had a kindly 
heart, and did everything in his power to alleviate 
her distress) he Stated, ‘“‘that he had received some 
communication from the Missionary Board respecting 
Mr. Ashton, and had expected him; but that no such 
person had visited him.”” Helen was now fearfully 
agitated. Her husband’s pale and bleeding corpse a5 
she beheld it in her dream, was constantly before 
her; and she expressed a conviction that he had been 
secretly murdered. Every scheme that love could 
devise to discover the lost one was put into operation, 
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but without success. No tidings of him ever reached 
the heart-broken wife. The strong sympathies, prof- 
fered aid, and kind attentions of the warm-hearted 
Southern strangers by whom she was surrounded, 
brought no relief. 

Her sorrows were beyond the reach of consolation. 
She felt as though she had been standing on the very 
pinnacle of happiness, and had been suddenly cast 
forth into a sea of trouble; the petty obstacles thrown 
against her by the wave.of afiliction were unfelt, un- 
heeded. She was struggling for existence. Mrs. 
Lewis had been immediately informed of Mr. Ash- 
ton’s mysterious disappearance; and without a mo- 
ment’s delay she and her eldest son Edward hastened 
to Charleston. She found her daughter in a very 
alarming situation; and many weeks elapsed ere it 
was decided whether she would arise to a life of 
suflering, or descend to the tomb of the “ blest early 
dead.”” The former was her lot, and so soon as she 
became convalescent they bade adieu to the hospi- 
table citizens of Charleston, and returned to their 
home in Mississippi. Helen’s health slowly improved 
during the journey; but when she reached home, the 
scene of her former happiness—the happiness that 
had passed, away never to return, she sunk into a 
state of listless apathy, from which the voice of duty 
and affection strove in vain to arouse her. Shortly 
afer their return Mrs. Lewis received a letter from 
Mr. Wilson, conveying the information that a body 
had been found in the river, a few miles below the 
city, bearing on it the marks of violence; and as far 
as they could determine it answered the description 
given of Mr. Ashton; that the remains had been in- 
terred, and that it was the general impression that it 
was the person of Mr. Ashton, who had been robbed 
and murdered. Helen’s former suspicions were now 
confirmed, and her lacerated heart bled afresh at the 
dark and terrible fate of her idolized husband. She 
now seemed to live in the world as though she were 
not of it, looking forward with ardent desire to the 
hour when death, the friend of the distressed, should 
give freedom to the spirit to rejoin its companion in 
that bright ‘land where no shadow falls on the heart; 
where no painful parting destroy the light of life. 
Mr. Wilson again wrote to Mrs, Lewis,.communi- 
cating the startling intelligence that Mr. Ashton, the 
“Missionary,” had arrived in Charleston; that he bore 
with him indisputable proofs of his commission; that 
he had been travelling by order of the society of which 
he was a member through the South, collecting funds 
for the mission; and that his person in no particular 
resembled that of her son-in-law. This information 
Mrs. Lewis chose to conceal from Helen, well know- 
ing that the spirit already crushed to the earth by a 
Weight of sorrow, could not survive the horrible truth. 
Through the succeeding winter Helen’s health failed 
gtadually but surely ; and when the flowers sprang up 
in the footsteps of spring, the invalid was scarcely 
able to go forth to enjoy the genial influences of that 
Sweetest season of the year. With a view of divert- 
ing Helen’s mind from its sorrows, Mrs. Lewis pro- 
jected-a visit to a distant relative, who resided in the 
Western part of Louisiana. 


Helen, with a mournful presentiment that she should * standing in a dearer relation to her than that of brother. 
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never again behold her beloved home, the scene of 
her infantile joys and youthful trials, reluctantly de- 
parted on her journey, accompanied by her mother 


and Edward. 





CHAPTER Il. 


On a bright, beautiful day in October, a party met 
at the St. Charles, in New Orleans. Each heart beat 
with rapture, each countenance was radiant with hap- 
piness as the hand of friendship was extended, as the 
kiss of affection was given and returned. It was the 
re-union of a happy family after a long separation. 
Oh! who has not felt that there are moments of rap- 
turous delight, that more than repay the heart for the 
anxious solicitude experienced during the long and 
weary absence of loved and valued friends? Such 
are the moments when the eye first falls on the fami- 
liar form; when the lip and the heart first give the 
warm greeting. Such moments seldom come. Per- 
haps it is well. Else the already earth-bound soul 
would forget to seek its happiness, where alone it is 
lasting. Such moments Mr. St. Leger’s family now 
enjoyed; without a regret for the past; without a care 
for the future. Mr. St. Leger was a French gentle- 
man, who at an early age became an orphan, with 
but the wreck of a princely fortune which had been 
dissipated by his father’s extravagance. Without a 
profession, and without the means of living in the 
style to which he had been accustomed, he found 
himself in no very enviable situation. 

Choosing rather to renounce his beloved France 
and become independent, than to lead a life of idle- 
ness and half dependance on his wealthier relatives, 
he collected the remnants of his father’s estate, and 
emigrated to America, the home of the stranger, and 
the asylum of the oppressed. He settled in Louisiangy 
and purchasing a plantation, he commenced business 
for himself, and soon had the gratification of finding 
his affairs in a very prosperous condition. He shortly 
after married an American lady of wealth and re- 
spectability; and having conformed as much as pos- 
sible to the manners and custom of the people with 
whom he lived, he soon become a man of considerable 
influence in his neighborhood—beloved and respected 
byall who knew him. He had but one child, the little 
Julia, who was the plaything and idol of the house- 
hold. But his eldest brother dying in France, left to 
him the guardianship of his only son, a child of six 
years old, which was joyfully received into his family. 
And Mrs. St. Leger as well as himself in a very short 
time seemed tc have forgotten that the little Henri 
was not their own. The children were brought up 
together; and were educated at home by a master 
every way competent to the task. They associated 
together as brother and sister; though aware of the 
relationship that existed between them, Julia was 
well satisfied to be considered a sister; but Henri was 
unwilling to accord her that title, why he scarcely 
knew himself; but as the youth verged toward man- 
hood, he became conscious that his affection for his 
cousin was not of a paternal cast; and was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself, that he would vastly prefer 
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When Henri attained his majority, important business 
called his uncle to France. He determined to take 
Julia with him, that she might see something of the 
world, and acquire that polish which he thought could 
be acquired nowhére outside Paris. Henri was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to accompany them; but Mr. St. 
Leger delegated to him the care of his business and 
family during his absence, and he remained at home. 
But the longest period of time will at length glide 
away; and so did that of Mr. St. Leger’s sojourn in a 
foreign land. Mrs. St.\Leger and her nephew re- 
paired to New Orleans to meet them; they were not 
disappointed. Mr. St. Leger and Julia arrived the 
succeeding day. Happy which was the meeting be- 
tween the members of this long sundered family. 
Many were the questions asked and answered; and 
many incidents were related by the travellers, which 
they had considered too trivial to write, but which 
now formed interesting themes of conversation. Henri 
had considered his cousin perfect when she left him, 
a beautiful, sprightly girl of seventeen. But he per- 
ceived at once the pleasing change wrought by a 
year’s residence in the gayest capital of Europe. The 
laughing, blushing girl was transformed into the easy, 
affable and self-possessed woman, equal to every oc- 
easion which might present itself. Her exquisite 
figure was tastefully adorned in the most fashionable 
costume of the day; and with her dark glossy hair 
flowing in natural ringlets around that sweet face; 
her large, expressive eyes shaded by long, silken 
fringe; and her pearly teeth that would show them- 
selves in spite of the rosy lips, completed a picture 
which Henri thought far surpassed the most beautiful 
creations of the painter’s fancy. 

“But, Henri,” exclaimed Julia, ‘you do not say 
anything about your paragon, Dr. Percy; has he left 
Bellevue?” 
~ “Oh! no. He is our nearest neighbor, and a fre- 
quent visitor.” 

“Indeed! I shall have the pleasure of seeing him 
then, I suppose?” asked she. 

“Of course,” replied Henri. ‘But how does it 
happen that you are so interested about my ‘ paragon,’ 
as you call him?” 

“Dr. Percy is indebted to my Cousin Henri for the 
curiosity I feel about him. I do not confess the inte- 
rest?” replied Julia, laughing. “I scarcely received 
a letter from you, when I was in Paris, that did not 
set forth Dr. Percy’s matchless perfections.” 

“Why, really, Julia!” exclaimed Henri, “I do not 
recollect that I eulogized my friend so highly and so 
often; but I do admire him, and esteem him very 
highly, for I think he possesses many of the qualities 
that adorn humanity.” 

**But,” inquired Julia, “‘ how does it come to pass 
that one so highly gifted, so richly endowed, secludes 
himself in the obscure village of Bellevue? One 
would think he would seek the highways of the world 
as his stage of action.” 

‘He seems to have played his part on the highways 
of the world, and now seeks for rest in its by-ways,” 
replied Henri. “Although not quite thirty, he has 
amassed a considerable fortune by the practice of his 
profession in some of our Western cities; and now 
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seeks the rest and retirement of a country life in the 
vicinity of our obscure village, as you are pleased to 
term it.” : 

“Don’t be offended, cousin, it is obscure; but I do 
not mean to disparage the place of my nativity by 
saying so; and I am sure I am quite obliged to your 
inimitable friend for honoring it with his presence, as 
he will be quite an addition to our little social circle,” 
replied Julia. 

Henri did not feel altogether so easy after this cal- 
loquy. He at once saw the probability of his “ inimi- 
table friend’? becoming a rival. But he silenced his 
fears by the reflection that he had a long and intimate 
acquaintance with his cousin, as well as the influence 
of her parents in his favor. 

On the ensuing morning our little party set out for 
Bellevue, which they reached in due time; and were 
welcomed to their stately mansion by the numerous 
slaves, with warm expressions of thankfulness and 
joy. Every heart was brimful of happiness as they 
met around the well-filled board that evening; and 
the pleasures of home received their just meed of 
praise from each member of the circle. 

Through the ensuing week Julia’s whole time was 
occupied in receiving and entertaining her old ac- 
quaintances, who called to express their gratification 
at her return. Dr. Percy also paid his devoirs to the 
admired heiress. Julia was in one of her gayest 
moods, and found the intelligent, refined and lively 
doctor a congenial spirit; conversation flowed in the 
most agreeable channel, without an effort on the part 
of either. 

Dr. Percy, in addition to a very handsome person, 
and bland and courtly manners, possessed a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, with a happy adaptation 
of himself to all its changes. He entered into Julia’s 
arrangements for the amusements of the coming winter 
with a zest that evinced his devotion to pleasure, 2 
well as to herself. And whether the diversion was 
riding, dancing, music, or conversation, he was the 
life of the party in general, and the partner of Julia 
in particular. He very soon became a constant visilor 
at Mr. St. Leger’s; and to all but Henri his presence 
was ever welcome. Mr. St. Leger was highly pleased 
with his frank, gentlemanly bearing, and surprised 
that one so young as Dr. Percy appeared to be, had 
acquired such proficiency in science and literature. 
He was one of those rare geniuses who seem to have 
an immediate perception of every subject brought 
before them, and who only touch it to have it more 
lurid than it was before. To Mrs. St. Leger he was 
a most agreeable companion, and a ready co-adjutor 
in all her plans for the improvement of her grounds 
and garden; and imparted to her more information 
concerning her flowers and shrubbery than Linnacus 
himself could have done. Although no one seemed 
to enjoy Dr. Percy’s society more than Julia, she was 
never heard to express her opinion about him; she 
never mentioned his name unless obliged to do $0; 
but yet a close observer would have guessed her sen- 
timents by her very slightly heightened color and 
downcast glance as his name was announced; by the 
pleased attention she gave to the low, sweet tones 0 
his voice as he made his graceful salutation. 
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Notwithstanding Henri had been so completely won 
by Dr. Percy’s pleasing address, and his qualities that 
“adorned humanity” on his first acquaintance with 
him; his esteem for him had considerably abated on 
acloser intimacy. He had known for some time that 
the doctor was a favored rival; and had watched his 
conduct, and scanned his motives with a scrutinizing 
eye that had detected many flaws in his character, 
which would have been unnoticed by a less interested 
observer. 

Although Henri had made known to Julia his long 
cherished hopes with regard to herself; and had been 
deliberately rejected, he was unwilling to see her 
trust her happiness to the keeping of one, who, he 
believed, loved self too supremely to make the slightest 
sacrifice for her sake. He resolved to make an effort 
to prevent it, and accordingly sought his cousin, and 
made known to her his fears respecting Dr. Percy. 

‘“What reason have you, Cousin Henri, for be- 
lieving Dr. Percy selfish?” inquired Julia. 

“My reason, is, Julia,” replied Henri, ‘that he 
lives for himself, and for his own enjoyment. He 
has wealth, talents, influence. Does he dispense any 
portion of his wealth for the benefit of the poor or 
afflicted? Does he employ his talents for any useful 
purpose? Is the weight of his influence thrown into 
the scale of virtue and religion ?” 

“Why, certainly,” rejoined she, with considerable 
animation, ‘‘it is not thrown into the scale of vice. 
Dr. Percy is a moral man. Can you convict him of 
vicious practices ?” 

“T cannot,” said he, ‘but you well know, Julia, 
that yow have heard him covertly assail the doctrines 
of Christianity ; and J have heard him openly ridicule 
its most solemn ordinances. I believe he is at heart 
an infidel; and if his morality has no stronger basis 
than his own interest, or the approbation of the world, 
it will not withstand temptation, nor bear the weight 
of affliction, It will fall, and my dear cousin’s hap- 
piness will be buried in its ruins.” 

“Why, upon my word, coz, you talk like a parson; 
when do you expect to go into orders?” replied Julia, 
a little sarcastically. 

“But seriously,’ pursued she, “I think you look 
altogether on the dark side of the picture. I fear no 
such terrible wreck of my happiness,as you portray.” 
And with an intimation that she did not wish to hear 
anything more on that subject, she left Henri, saying, 
“that it was time to dress for the party,” which she 
was to attend that evening. 

She went: and was the gayest of the gay. And in 
the enjoyment of the pleasant society ; the dance she 
loved so well; and the exhilirating music, every trace 
of Henri’s warning was obliterated from her mind. 
Again the early foliage was thrown out to the balmy 
breeze; again the earth was carpeted with her rich 
green verdure, besprinkled with the fragrant young 
flowers, those delicate tokens of our Creator’s bene- 
volence. Henri, always an admirer of nature, more 
than ever enjoyed these beauties as he wandered 
through his uncle’s domain, perhaps for the last time. 
He had resolved to absent himself, at least until his 
feelings should in some degree recover from the 
wounds inflicted on them. Mr. St. Leger, not aware 
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of Henri’s severe disappointment, insisted on his 
being present at Julia’s approaching nuptials; but he 
could not be persuaded to remain; and bidding them 
an affectionate farewell, he sought the busy haunts of 
men for the purpose of engaging in some useful pur- 
suit. He firmly believed that a reckoning would 
eventually come, in which he must account for the 
stewardship entrusted to him; and that his trials and 
disappointments, be they what they might, would not 
be received as an excuse for the non-performance of 
the duties assigned him. 

On the last day of May, Bellevue was all commo- 
tion. Active preparations seemed to be making in 
every quarter for some important event. That event 
was the marriage of Dr. Percy and Julia St. Leger. 
Everybody, that was anybody at all, had received an 
invitation to the wedding; and everybody that was 
invited was preparing to attend. The oldest inhabi- 
tant was unable to recollect any similar event that 
had interested every one so greatly; and so extensive 
and magnificent were the preparations for this affair, 
that it promised to mark an era in the chronicles of 
Bellevue. Dr. Percy on this auspicious day was more 
bland, more urbane, if possible, than ever. He was 
highly elated with his success, and considered himself 
fortune’s first favorite. At Mr. St. Leger’s mansion 
all was bustle, all excitement until the arrangements 
were completed—when Mrs. St. Leger repaired to 
her splendidly furnished rooms to receive her ex- 
pected guests. Carriage after carriage rolled up the 
spacious avenue, deposited its happy occupants, and 
retired to make room for a fresh arrival. 





CHAPTER Iii. 


Mrs. Lewis travelled but slowly for a few days in 
consequence of Helen’s ill health. But as they jour- 
neyed on, there was a visible improvement in both 
body and mind. She gradually evinced more interest 
in the country through which she passed; was more 
easily drawn into conversation with the various per- 
sons she encountered in her route; and recovered a 
portion of her long-lost relish for the beauties of 
nature. Mr. Ashton’s name had not been mentioned 
since their departure from home; and as if by common 
consent, no allusion was made to any circumstance 
that would remind Helen of her unfortunate situation. 

By the last day of May they had made considerable 
progress in their journey; and Mrs. Lewis remarked, 
that if Helen thought she could bear it; they would 
henceforth proceed more rapidly than they had done.” 
She looked at Helen, expecting a reply, and found 
her weeping bitterly; but apparently struggling to sup- 
press her emotion. 

“What is the matter, my dear child, are you not 
well?” inquired Mrs. Lewis, with all the mother’s 
anxious concern in her voice and countenance. 

‘Oh! mother,” said she, ‘‘ do you not recollect that 
this is the last day of May? This day, one year ago, 
Mr. Ashton left me in Charleston. Dear mother, you 
never can know what I suffer from this terrible sus- 
pense. Could I know certainly what his fate was I 
could be more resigned, but this incertitude is harder 
to bear than the darkest reality.” Mrs. Lewis though: 
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differently, but she expressed no opinion on the sub- ; 
ject. 

She administered all the consolation in her power 
to her distressed daughter, and strove to divert her 
thoughts from the channel into which they were 
flowing; she partially succeeded, and by the after- 
noon had the satisfaction of seeing her agitation com- 
paratively calmed. As the shadows of evening were 
deepening around them, the driver stopped his horses 
and said he thought he had taken the wrong road, as 
he was going too much to the North for their route. 
Mrs. Lewis directed him to proceed, as it was then 
too late to turn back, and ordered him to call at the 
next house, for she perceived Helen was too much 
fatigued to go any further that night. He presently 
turned into the avenue leading to Mr. St. Leger’s. 
Mrs. Lewis surmised from the appearances around 
her, that-a large company was assembling, and hesi- 
tated about remaining, knowing that the mirth and 
gaiety of a large party would be distasteful to Helen, 
who declared she should prefer travelling five miles 
further, to spending the night amid so much confu- 
sion. Mr. St. Leger had noticed from a window near 
which he was sitting in conversation with some of 
his friends, the arrival of a travelling carriage, and 
immediately went out. Edward briefly related to him 
their situation, and inquired the distance to the first 
house. But the hospitable old gentleman would have 
no excuse, would take no denial; pleasantly saying, 
‘that he permitted no one to leave his house after 
sundown atany time; and on this occasion especially 
he could not think of such a thing; for,” continued he, 
‘* my only daughter is to be married this evening, and 
I wish your young companions to rejoice with us— 
though we are strangers at present, we must not con- 
tinue so.” Mrs. Lewis replied, ‘that her daughter 
was too muth fatigued and indisposed to enjoy any 
thing but repose.” Mr. St. Leger readily promised 
to have a room prepared for her remote from the 
noise, as soon as she had supped with the bridal party. ; 
For like a true Southerner he conceived that he had 
but half discharged the duties of hospitality if his 
guests had not partaken of the bounties of his table. 

The travellers alighted, and were received by Mrs. 
St. Leger with as hearty a welcome as if they had 
been friends of many years standing. After having 
attired themselves suitably for the occasion, they 
were ushered by their attentive hostess into a splen- 











did saloon now rapidly filling with guests. As Helen 


made her way to a seat she was an object of general 
attention. Her dignified but graceful carriage, her 
face so sweetly sad, and the melancholy, but gentle 
expression of her large, dark eye, created for her an 
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interest in the heart of all who beheld her. Ere long 
the venerable minister took his stand in the centre of 
the room, and the crowd receded and left a space for 
the nuptial party. As they entered the apartment and 
placed themselves before the man of God; Helen, 
with unwonted energy rose from her seat, and forced 
her way through the throng till she came just before 
them; and with a heart-piercing shriek sunk to the 
floor pale and lifeless: Dr. Percy uttered a horrid 
imprecation; staggered forward; reeled, and fell with 
a torrent of blood gushing from his lips. 

The confusion and astonishment that prevailed, as 
Mrs. Lewis simply stated her daughter’s connection 
with Dr. Percy as Charles Ashton, the Missionary, 
defies description. Dr. Percy or Charles Ashton (for 
none ever knew his true name) was borne to a cham- 
ber, where everything was done for his relief that 
medical skill could devise; but his malady was be- 
yond the reach of medicine. The cup of his iniqui- 
ties was full: and that holy God, whose name he had 
so often hypocritically proclaimed, had summoned 
him to his bar to receive a just retribution. He spoke 
no-word; he revealed not his motives of action; he 
expressed no regret, no fear, no hope; and ere the 
morning dawned he was numbered with the dead. 
The means resorted to for Helen’s resuscitation were 
successful, but life was slowly ebbing away. She 
lingered on the confines of time, as if to prove to 
those around her that the trials of life could only 
destroy the mortality. ‘The immortal spirit exulted at 
the prospect of its speedy liberation, and gazed with 
ecstatic delight at the unfading crown held forth by 
Him, who perfects the soul through suffering. Though 
still imprisoned by its house of clay, it seemed to hold 
converse with ministering angels, and receive a por- 
tion of their angelic sweetness by the communion. 
At length the welcome release came. She died as 
only the Christian can die—triumphing in the faith 
that lays hold of the promise, He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead; yet shall he live. The 
lessons the stricken Julia had learned in Helen’s 
chamber had a most salutary influence on her heart 
and life. ‘Earthly toys” could not satisfy the crav- 
ings of her wounded spirit. She sought and obtained 
the “pearl of great price; and was henceforth a 
minister to the poor, the afflicted, the distressed 
wherever she found them. No sacrifice was too 
great for the happiness of others. No labor of love 
was too difficult. Her patience was unwearied in 
instructing the ignorant and erring, and in pointing 
them to “‘wisdom’s paths,” to the pleasantness of 
which she could abundantly testify; for in them she 
had found a peace which was not of the world. 
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Taovents gather round us like the hyacinth bells, 
That ring soft chimes along the moonlit hall, 

‘When names that bear the poet’s witching spells 
Low on the night winds fall. 


Thoughts that like wild birds spring, 
That bear our spirits to far realms away, 
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To see the gold harps and the folded wings 
Where our own angels play; 


For we ali have our angels. I have heard 
A Pilgrim bending under many years 
Aver his guardian was a bright-haired child, 
Who dried his boyhood’s tears. BE. it. 
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A SHADOWED PICTURE. 





BY T.S. ARTHUR. 





"Tom! Why do you do that?” exclaimed Mrs. ; they sat. There was a rebuke of Mr. Telford for 
Telford, in a fretful voice, speaking to a boy about ) having done his ringing work so gently, in the voice 
ten years old, who had balanced a chair on one of } of his wife, and he felt it. But he said nothing. His 
its legs, and was twirling it around to the imminent } feelings were chafed, but he kept silence, for he feared 
danger of the baby, who was sitting on the floor. } to disturb his wife’s temper beyond its present excited 
“Here?” and she caught hold of him with no light } state. 
grip—“just march out of the room—and try and The emphatic ring of the lady brought Polly, the 
amuse yourself somewhere else!” Suiting the action § nurse, from the dining-room in a hurry. . 
tothe word, she thrust him out of the door in no very “It takes you a long time to get through your 
gentle manner. meals,” said Mrs. Telford, as Polly came into the 

A storm, even if it comes up suddenly, does not{ room. ‘Here; take the baby.” 
wbside instantly into silence and bright sunshine. It? Mr. Telford moved restlessly in his chair. For 
mutters, and sobs, and sighs itself away. So it was about a minute a hammering sound had been heard 
with Mrs. Telford. over head. This the lady now perceived. 

*Oh, dear!” she murmured, as she went back to ‘‘ That Tom’s at some mischief! I know it just as 
the seat she had left—“ was there ever such a boy? } well as that I’m alive! Go up stairs, Polly, and see 
Iam worried out of all patience with him.” what he is doing.” 

Mr. Telford sat reading in the room. He didnot} Not very amiably said. 
lift his eyes from the book that was in his hand; nor Polly went off slowly, her manner showing that she 
appear to heed what was passing. But every word } did not relish being hectored for no other purpose 
tis wife had uttered was not only heard but felt. than to gratify the Jady’s ill-humor. The hammering 

“I wish you would do something with that boy!” $ soon after ceased, but neither Tom nor Polly made 
aid Mrs. Telford, provoked at her husband’s appa- $ their appearance. 
rent indifference. ‘There is no living in the house} ‘J’d just like to know what that boy’s been doing!” 
with him.” said Mrs. Telford, who was nursing her unhappy state 

Mr. Telford did not took up.nor reply, and his wife $ of mind. ‘I sent Polly to learn what he was about, 
was about proceeding, when over tumbled the baby, § but, of course, I shall see no more of her. I never 


and bump went its tender head upon the hard floor. § saw such creatures!” 
“Mercy!” uttered the mother, catching up the child Still the husband maintained a rigid silence. 

that screamed lustily. “Polly!” cried Mrs. Telford, going to the door a 
Mr. Telford shut his book, and, tossing it upon the 2 little while afterward. “Polly!” 

shelf, came and stood by the side of his wife, and ex- The girl.answered from above. 

amined the baby’s head to see the extent of damage. ‘ What did I send you up stairs for?” 

Itwas of no great account. Being satisfied of this, “To see what Tom was doing,” replied Polly, 

he resumed his book, without having given utterance } appearing on the landing just above her incensed 





‘oa single word. This silence was perceived by } mistress. 
Mrs: Telford as a kind of rebuke, and it tended to fret} Then why didn’t you come down and let me 
rather than calm her feelings. As the baby ceased } know?” 
crying, she began murmuring— ‘“‘ He stopped when I went up.” 
“Why don’t that girl come up and get the baby?) «‘ Stopped what?” 
I'm sure she’s been long enough gone to eat three “ Hammering.” 
dinners. But, that’s just the way with them! They ‘‘ What was he hammering?” 
get together down there in the dining-room, and gossip ‘“ He was beating on the floor, ma’am.”’ 
away an hour at each meal time. I wish you’dring$ ‘T] know he was, but what with?” 
that bell, Mr. Telford.” The girl hesitated a moment, and then replied— 
In giving the last sentence, there was no improve- “ With the towel stand.” 
ment in the amiability of the lady’s tone of voice. ‘Ts it possible! That delicate little mahogany towel 
The husband, slowly, and with a certain dignity of } stand! And its broken all to pieces, I suppose ?”” 
manner, went to the bell-rope and gave it a light pull. ‘No, ma’am. It isn’t hurt a great deal.” 


A few minutes passed, but the summons was not an-$ ‘How much és it hurt?” 
swered. ‘Its only bruised a little, and one foot knocked off.”’ 
*“I°ll make her hear!” said Mrs. Telford, impa-$ ‘Goodness alive! Now isn’t that too much? You 


Tom!” 
Tom, though he heard distinctly enough, did not 
feel particularly anxious to hear. 


liently, rising hurriedly, and giving the rope two or 
three heavy jerks that caused the ringing of the bell 
to be distinctly heard even in the chamber where 
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“You Tom! I say!” screamed the angry mother. 
‘*Tom!” 

‘¢ Ma’am,”’ came a feeble voice from above. 

“Come along down here !”’ 

Tom obeyed the summons, but with no great 
alacrity. 

*Didn’t you know better than to break up that 
towel stand, you little villain?” said Mrs. Telford, 
seizing hold of Tom with a grip that made him 
cringe. 

«T didn’t break it up, mother,”’ replied the boy. 

** Polly, here, says you did.” 

“IT only said he broke off one of the feet,” an- 
swered Polly, to this. 

‘Its just the same. What good is it after the feet 
are broken off, I would like to know?” 

A box along side of Tom’s ear closed all contro- 
versy on the subject, and sent him bawling away to 
the garret, where he was told to go, and not show 
himself again till dark, 

Without speaking a word, Mr. Telford got up, and 
putting on his hat left the house. It was an idle after- 
noon with him, and he had intended staying home to 
enjoy the society of his wife. But her fretfulness and 
want of self-control drove him out. He did not go 
to a tavern, for he had no fondness for the society of 
persons who usually congregate in such places; but 
he walked about until he was tired, and then stepped 
into a public library, where he sat and read until sun 
down. 

He did not find his wife in any better spirits when 
he returned home. Her brows were knit and her lips 
closely compressed. One glance sufficed for Mr. 
Telford. He suppressed a sigh as he took a chair 
and lifted one of his children upon his knee. The 
little thing was fretting when he came in; but a light 
came into her sweet face as she saw her father, and 
she nestled her head down upon his bosom with un- 
disguised satisfaction. There had been no sunshine 
around her for hours, and her young heart had be- 
come disturbed amid the clouds and storms. We 
partake to a certain extent of the spirit of those with 
whom we associate. So it was with little Helen. 
Her mother’s fretful temper had effected her. She 
too became peevish, restless and dissatisfied. She 
quarrelled with her brother, rammaged her mother’s 
work-table drawers, and did sundry other things, the 
consequences of which were visited upon her in more 
than one case, during the afternoon, in punishment. 
At the time her father appeared, she was exhausted 
by the conflicts she had endured, both within and 
without, and sprang to him with a feeling of relief 
and a sense of safety. All this was a sad experience 
for a child, and one, the memory of which could 
never be wholly effaced; for the mind, more easily 
affected by injuries than the body, retains impressions 
far longer. This fact few understand or think about. 

‘*Where’s Tom?” asked Mr. Telford, addressing 
Helen, but, before she had time to reply, his wife 
said— 

“I’ve sent him off to bed. The child has seemed 
possessed all day, and has almost worried the life out 
of me.” 

Mr. Telford did not inquire as to the particular 
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crime of which Tom had been guilty, for that would 
only lead his wife to say a good deal on the subject 
of the child’s faults, and his ears were eager for more 
pleasant sounds. So he kept silence. 

When supper was announced, all but unlucky Tom 
repaired to the dining-room. Somehow or other, a 
scolding, fretful mistress, usually has careless and 
neglectful servants. Whether this peculiar temper 
makes them so, or whether they are sent as a judg. 
ment, we will not take it upon ourselves to say. We 
simply make the observation. With such domestics 
Mrs. Telford was bfessed. The family drew around 
the table, and Mr. Telford was in the act of helping 
one of the children, when his wife exclaimed— 

‘Here it is again!’ And the table-bell was jingled 
vigorously. ‘No tea-spoons as usual!’’ greeted the 
ears of the domestic who answered the summons. 
‘* Now don’t let me have to speak about this again!” 

The spoons were brought, and the servant retired; 
but she had scarcely closed the door ere the bell was 
rung again. 

* Just look at that sugar-bowl!” said Mrs. Telford, 
exhibiting the vessel she mentioned, It was empty. 

‘IT declare! You do try my patience beyond every 
thing by your carelessness.” 

The girl took the sugar-bowl with no very amiable 
gesture, and in her own time supplied the deficiency. 

“You'd have better staid all night!” said Mrs. Tel- 
ford, when the sugar-bow! at length appeared. 

*T came as quick as I could,” was replied, in an 
insulting tone. 

At this, the lady fired up and gave utterance toa 
pretty sharp rebuke; which the domestic received 
with sundry mutterings of discontent, and then with 
drew. 

“Its downright wilfulness!” said Mrs. Telford; 
“and if she don’t take care I’Il start her off about 
her business.” 

The tea was now served around, and Mr. Telford, 
after helping the children had helped himself, and 
was about lifting his cup to his lips, when his wile 
exclaimed— 

“There! Just see what you are about! Look at 
that table-cloth now! I’ve a great mind to send you 
away without another mouthful.” 

Mr. Telford re-placed his cup in his saucer, without 
having tasted its contents, and turned to see the cause 
of this new ebullition. Helen, in trying to pour her 
tea into her saucer, had spilled a part of it upon the 
table-cloth; it was a simple accident, The child felt 
this, and the injustice of the harsh rebuke. She had 
been in a bad state of mind all day, owing, mainly, 
to the re-action upon herself of her mother’s unhappy 
feelings. But on the appearance of her father, 2 
better and tenderer state had come. She felt softened 
and subdued. It was upon this better state that the 
unkind words of her mother fell, and they came with 
a jar that would not have been experienced under 
other circumstances. The poor child was deeply 
hurt. Tears came instantly to her eyes, and were 
soon falling over her face. 

“Yu needn’t set up a ery about it!” said the 
mother, in a harsh voice. ‘“ Another time look better 
to what you are doing.”’ 
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Helen turned her wet eyes, with an appealing look, 
to her father’s face, and then quietly slipping down 
from her chair, left the room. 

An angry feeling smote across the bosom of Mr. 
Telford. He loved Helen with more than a common 
tenderness ; and this, perhaps, because she manifested 
more love for him than any one of his children. 
Words of sharp rebuke arose to his lips, but, witha 
strong effort, he repressed them. His wife was not 
always in this temper. She was not well, and pain 
had weakened her nerves and made her fretful. These 
reflections kept him silent. But his sympathies went 
after Helen so strongly, that he-started from the table 
and followed her from the room. 

‘Indeed, pa,” sobbed the child, as he overtook her 
in the passage, and, lifting her in his arms, kissed her 
tenderly—‘‘I didn’t mean to do it. My hand slipped.” 

“T know you didn’t, love; but never mind. Don’t 
ery.” And he drew her head down upon his breast, 
and carried her over to the chamber where she usually 
slept. 

“You didn’t finish your supper,” said the father, as 
he sat down, still holding the child in his arms. 

“T don’t want anything to eat,” replied Helen. 

Mr. Telford kissed her, and said— 

You must try and be a good girl, and not do any 
thing to make your mother unhappy.” 

“T do try,’ answered the child, who had grown 
calm. “But I’m naughty sometimes. I won’t be 
naughty any more. But mamma scolds me so much. 
Katy Lane’s mother never scolds her. When I was 
at Mrs. Lane’s yesterday, Katy let her cup fall on the 
floor and it broke all to pieces. But her mother didn’t 
scold a bit. She said she was sorry, and that Katy 
must be more careful.” 

There was an auditor to this conversation unper- 
ceived by either of the parties engaged in it. The 
sudden withdrawal of her husband from the supper 
table startled Mrs. Telford. Her mind was thrown 
into a whirl of excitement. She felt the act as one 
of stern rebuke. Scarcely had Mr. Telford retired 
when she arose from the table. Quickly following, 
she came to the door of the chamber where her hus- 
band had gone, just as little Helen said—‘‘ mamma 
scolds me so much,” and heard distinctly the whole 
sentence that followed. 

“But you know, Helen,” replied the father, ‘that 
your mother doesn’t feel well.” 

“ Does scolding make her better?” asked the child, 
in a changed and curious voice. 

This was rather a difficult question to answer under 
the circumstances. . 

“No, I don’t suppose it does,” replied Mr. Telford, 
with some reluctance in his voice. 

“Then why does she scold so much?” 

“ Because you worry her so, dear.” 

*NoIdon’t. Mrs. Lane doesn’t scold Katy; and 
she’s sick sometimes. Her head ached yesterday, 
but she didn’t scold a bit. I wish mamma wouldn’t 
scold so? ~Wont,you tell her not to scold, papa?” 

“Let’s talk about something else, dear,’’ said Mr. 
Telford. ‘Wouldn’t you like to go to Fairmount 
to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“Oh, yes! Can I go?” eagerly responded the child. 








“Yes, You shall go?” 

** And can Tom and Hetty go too?” 

‘a3 Yes.” 

‘*Can’t Tom have some supper?” asked the child. 
‘Mamma sent him up to bed, and he didn’t do noth- 
ing but fall back over a chair.” 

“‘T’m afraid Tom hasn’t been a good boy.” 

‘Oh, yes he has.” 

“If he’d been good mamma wouldn’t have sent 
him to bed.” 

‘He only fell over a chair; and he hurt his head, 
too. And mamma said he was a little villain, and 
boxed his ears and sent him up to bed.” 

All this Mr. Telford heard, and with sobered feel- 
ings. It was true, just what the child alledged. Tom 
in his restlessness had climbed upon the back of a 
chair, and, losing his balance, had fallen over at the 
feet of his mother, who, having already lost all pa- 
tieace, on the impulse of the moment boxed his ears 
and sent him off to bed, muttering to herself as he 
left the room— 

“T hope I’ll have a little peace now!” 

Poor Mrs. Telford! She had not felt well all 
day. Her nerves were in an excitable condition, 
and vibrated at the slightest touch. This state had 
been increased through want of any attempt at self- 
government, and the summoning of kind and consi- 
derate feelings to her aid. Every little thing was felt 
asanannoyance. The weight of a feather proved a 
burden. Thus it went on, all around re-acting upon 
her excitable feelings, until a condition of things 
arrived such as we have seen. For a brief season, 
a more unhappy family could hardly have been found 
in the city. 

As the last remark of Helen about Tom fell on the 
mother’s ears, her true maternal sympathies came 
back. She waited to hear no more, but went quickly 
up to the room to which the child had been banished. 
She found him lying on his bed fast asleep, and now 
for the first time became aware that in falling he had 
cut the side of his face, which was covered with 
blood that had oozed from the wound. The cut was 
of no consequence, really, but the sight of the blood 
filled the heart of the mother with wildalarm. Rush- 
ing down stairs, she entered the chamber where her 
husband still held Helen in his arms, and exclaimed, 
with a wild look— 

‘Oh, Mr. Telford! Come up stairs, quick!” 

“ What’s the matter?” eagerly inquired the hus- 
band. 

“Oh! come, quick! quick!” 

Mr. Telford followed his wife with a failing heart. 
Her manner filled him with a vague but terrible fear, 
which was in no wise allayed by the first glance 
obtained of Tom’s bloody face. He was not long, 
however, in discovering that the child was in a plea- 
sant sleep, and that the injury he had sustained was 
little more than a scratch. Tom soon awoke, and 
after his face was washed, looked about as well as 
ever, and, judging from the way in which he eat his 
supper, had sustained no serious injury. 

As to what passed between the husband and wife 
when they found themselves alone, after that eventful 
day, we acknowledge a total ignorance. We do not 
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know whether even the slightest allusion was made , that Mrs. Telford never scolded as much afterward, 
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to the occurrences we have detailed; but we do know ¢ greatly to the relief and comfort of her family. 
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THE WRONGED ONE. 





BY s. D. ANDERSON. 


He believed her true, and day by day 
His home grew happier\as each ray 
Of hope would brighten up the hours, 
As sunlight on the Summer flowers, 
And point him to the coming years 
Where not a single cloud appears. 


She was his world—no other name 

Had mingled in his dreams of fame, 
Had lured him on through toil and strife 
To struggle for a world-wide life, 

And place his name upon that page, 

To guard and guide each after age. 


She was his world—each wish and thought 
Some radiance from her sway had caught, 
And gave it back as on the stream 

Each star is set with richer gleam, 

And trembling too as in its wave 

The lily stoops its bell to lave. 


She saw how fondly he had kept, 
Hew deeply in his heart had slept 
Each token that her voice or smile 
P) Had pour’d upon his path the while; 
But still she charmed him to the brink 
Where he might gaze, but must riot drink. 


She saw it all, and turned aside 
When love was flowing as the tide: 
When every life-drop in his breast 
Had welcom’d her a daily guest, 

As dearly prized as those that come 
At evening round the hearth at home. 


She turned aside, and soon forgot, 
Amid the pleasures of her lot, 

‘All thoughts of him, who, from afar, 
Still look’d to her as some bright star, 
That for a moment threw its beams 
Upon the mid-night of his dreams, 


She turned aside, and song and dance 
Soon wrapt her in their wildering trance; 
And flattery’s voice fell on her ear 

With tones too dangerously dear; 

And yielding to the Syren’s strain, 

She thought not of another’s pain. 


He marked the change, but still no word 
From him was ever breath’d or heard ; 
No token, that the world could see, 
Bespoke his spirit’s agony— 

Or told iow was his sky o’ercast 

With bitter memories of the past, 


None knew how o’er his darkest night 
Her smile had threw a morning light; 
How every brook, and flower, and tree 
Was haunted with her memory; 

Or how her lightest word could thrill 
A bosom now so faint and chill, 








None knew it all save she who now 
Had placed the mark upon his brow; 
But stil!\he mingled with the crowd— 
The high, the gifted, and the proud; 
But deep within his lonely heart, 
Conceal’d, he bore the poison’d dart. 


And now alike was praise or blame, 
The poet’s or the statesman’s name ; 
All he had hoped or wished for here— 
All that had beautified each year, 
Had perished like the autumn leaf, 
With life as beautiful and brief. 


The world knew not how cold and drear 
Upon his cheek the unbidden tear 
Would linger when no one was nigh 

To mark his grief, or hear his sigh— 

Or how his thoughts, despite his will, 
Would worship at that altar still. 


Years, years have past, but to his home 
No other image e’er could come; 

No voice but that, that memory heard 
As tuneful as the morning bird, 

Could charm him from his dreams away, 
Or make him with the present stay. 


Back ’mid the scenes of early youth, 

Sweet days of innocence and truth— 
Back to those times when by her side 
He gaz’d upon the flower-deck’d tide, 
And thought the. world an Eden spot, 
Free from a single stain or spot. 


Forever back each thought would tend, 
And with her memory wildly blend, 
Would conjare up from all around, 
From every cherished form or sound, 
Some token of the faultless one 

Who rules his buried heart alone. 


Thus sank each hope and wish away, 
As fades the golden light of day; 

And evening’s shades with quiet power 
Came down upon the closing hour, 

As calm and pure and tranguilly 

As zephyrs on a Summer sea. 


But ever from his lips there came 

The murmurs of her cherished name, 

And fragments of her girlish song 

Lived in his memory bright and strong, 

Linked with the flowers, and skies, and streams 
That made his boyhood’s earliest dreams. 


Farewell—the willow branches wave 
Above that world-forgotten grave; 

And in the sunny days of Spring 

The happy wild birds come and sing— 
Songs, that are telling soft and clear, 

A heart wrong’d wanderer’s sleeping here. 
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BY JOHN 8. JENKINS. 





CHAPTER I. 


£: was gaiety and gladness in Valencia, “the 
beautiful.” The arrival of Margaret of Austria, and 
the festivities consequent upon her marriage with His 
Most Catholic Majesty, Philip ILL, king of Spain and 
the Indies, then recently celebrated, had occasioned 
scenes of mirth and joyfulness rarely witnessed in that 
fair city. Day after day the rejoicings were kept up 
with unabated splendor. One pageant followed in 
rapid succession afier another, There were magnifi- 
cent fetes and costly tertulias;. balls, at which histori- 
cal quadrilles were danced, in ancient and picturesque 
costumes ; tournaments, with rich and valuable prizes 
for the victors ; and theatrical entertainments unequal- 
led for the brilliancy of their decorations. The joyous 
echoes of Te Deum resounded from the cathedral. 
The palace of the viceroy was vocal with songs and 
merriment. The dwellings of the nobles were illu- 
minated nightly, and hung with festoons of flags and 
flowers, intermingled with paintings and transparen- 
cies. Everything was presented that could captivate 
the eye, or please the taste, or gratify the imagination. 
The provdest cavaliers and the most beautiful dames 
of the province, vied with the gay retinue of lords 
and ladies who had accompanied the monarch from 
Madrid, in evincing their loyalty and attachment to 
their august sovereign and his high-born bride. And 
yet, notwithstanding this gorgeous display was pro- 
tracted for so many days, none seemed to tire of it, 
or to lose the zest with which they had enjoyed the 
ceremonies; none indeed, unless it were the parties 
themselves, in whose honor they were instituted. 

Philip was as morose and gloomy in disposition, as 
he was weak and imbecile in character; and he was 
already congratulating himself on the approaching 
fulfilment of his vow, to spend nine days immediately 
following the first week of his marriage, at St. Jago 
de Compostello, in the performance of certain reli- 
gious rites, Governed entirely by his ministers and 
favorites, they were unwilling to suffer the influence 
they had exerted to be wielded by others, and sought 
by every means in their power to wean him from the 
young queen. This was no difficult task. He had no 
affection in his heart, and evinced little, and that but 
rarely, in his speech or conduct. Margaret, on the 
Contrary, though not famed for her personal charms, 
Was attractive in her manners, frank, and generous 
hearted. None could have loved more tenderly or 
devotedly than she, had her lot been cast in another 
and a different sphere; but she felt, almost at the 
moment of her nuptials, how painful and how bitter 
was the sacrifice. 


“To that sad king-craft, which, in marriage vows, 
Linking two hearts, unknowing each of each, 
Perverts the ordinance of God, and makes 

The holiest tie a mockery and a curse!” 





The pealing tones of the curfew-bell had barely 
died away, on the evening of the third day after the 
royal marriage, when a young cavalier, in a violet 
colored suit all glittering with gold and silver, with a 
plumed hat and sword, and the bright cross and riband 
of a Knight of Alcantara sparkling on his bosom, 
issued from the palace of the viceroy, and strolled 
leisurely along in the direction of the Alameda, the 
public promenade of Valencia. The streets were 
filled with the noisy and active populace, seemingly 
determined to outdo their superiors in sport and festi- 
vity. From underneath many a balcony there came 
the witching sounds of the viol and the flute, while 
bouquets of flowers, quivering in the night air, as they 
fell from the fair hands extended through half opened 
jalousies, rewarded the gallantry and devotion of the 
serenaders, Occasionally rude oaths and execrations 
were mingled with the music and laughter; but the 
general hilarity was disturbed only for the moment. 
The cafes were crowded with customers; some play- 
ing earnestly at cassino; others forgetting their usual 
taciturnity over their coffee or white wine; and others 
still contenting themselves with long, fragrant cigars. 
Upon the square was a group of blithe gallants and 
maidens, dancing around a company of Bohemians, 
to the harsh notes of the guitar, and the jingling rattle 
of the tambourine; and here and there sat a poor 
priest or beggar, munching his frugal meal of bread 
and onions, and silently surveying the scene. The 
cavalier soon found himself in the midst of the crowd 
of well-pleased spectators, and paused to observe the 
movements of the dancers. As he did so, however, 
the sound of contending voices reached his ear, and, 
on raising his eyes, he discovered at a few yards dis- 
tance, a file of civic halberdiers, with their polished 
axes gleaming in the light from the colored lamps 
suspended among the trees surrounding two females, 
whose forms were quite concealed under their close 
drawn veils and mantillas. The sergeant was speak- 
ing harshly and angrily, while one of the women, 
whose lovely features, beaming with purity and in- 
nocence, were partially revealed as he rudely thrust 
her veil aside, replied in a soft, sweet voice, modu- 
lated in tones of entreaty and supplication. 

The hand of the soldier had not returned to his side, 
ere a blow felled him to the earth, and the young 
cavalier of whom we have spoken, sprang into the 
circle, with his sword flashing furiously around his 
head. 

‘¢ Out upon ye!” cried be. “Out upon ye, knaves! 
Have ye wives and daughters, and would ye shame 
your manhood by doing harm to weak, defenceless 


? maidens?” 


‘‘ They are but Ishmaelitish women!” said two or 
three of the halberdiers roughly, at the same time 
advancing as if to seize them; but they hesitated 
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slightly when they caught sight of the brilliant deco- 
ration on his breast, and then added more respectfully 
and with a deprecating air—‘ we must do our duty.” 

** Back, back, on your lives!”’ shouted the cavalier, 
rushing before them. ‘By St. Jago! he shall need 
ghostly shrift right soon who dares to lay his hand 
upon them!” 

‘“‘But the edict, senor—the edict!” said the ser- 
geant, who had recovered from the blow, and now 
approached somewhat ruefully, as he observed the 
cavalier, whom he recognized at once to be the noble 
Marquis de Montalba, nephew of the viceroy, and 
first gentleman of honor in attendance upon the queen. 

‘* The edict, varlet? What dost thou speak of?” 
said the knight. 

“The edict of our late king, Philip II., Heaven 
bless his memory,” replied the sergeant, crossing 
himself; ‘‘by which all Moorish women are forbid- 
den to appear veiled, under heavy penalty. This 
have they violated; and we but seek to convey them 
to the Gefatura, where they shall have full justice 
done them.” 

“Nay,” said the younger of the two females. 
‘Nay, noble cavalier! I and my poor maiden, Zitta, 
are innocent of all intentional offence. We had but 
tired us in the costume of the country, unwittiog that 
the law forbade the use of raiment worn by Spanish 
ladies.” 

*‘So much the worse!” interrupted the sergeant. 
‘Doubtless they have attended in this disguise some 
unlawful assemblage, where the ceremonies of our 
blessed church have been reviled and ridiculed.” 

The eyes of the maiden were filled with tears as 
she turned to the cavalier, and mildly but firmly said, 

‘* The man doth not speak truth, senor. Our errand 
hath been to visit the wife of one of my father’s 
craftsmen, who is in sore peril, and bring her a few 
simples to relieve her sickness.” 

‘‘Why then did’st thou seek to escape us?” ques- 
tioned the sergeant. 

‘Indeed, we did not,” she replied, ‘‘save that we 
thought the men were rude and ungentle. But if there 
be fine or penalty, and thou wilt attend us to the house 
of my father, Abon Hassan, the Moor, as thou would’st 
term him, it shall be satisfied. We would not be ex- 
posed to public indignity.” 

“Nor shall you, gentle maiden,” said the cavalier. 
«I will protect, both thee and thine attendant, from 
all further outrage.” 

‘¢But, senor,”’ said the sergeant, determined not.to 
lose his prisoners; ‘but shall the laws beens openly 
disregarded?” YP 

“Be that my care, fellow! and not thifie. Thou 
knowest me, dost thou not?” inquired ghe.eavalier. 

“The noble Marquis de Montalba!” $aid the ser- 
geant, touching his cap. 

“The same!” replied the knight. “TI will be re- 
sponsible to the corregidor for this act; or, stay,” he 
added, “if you choosest to report it, thou canst say 
the women were rescued from thee by stranger cava- 
liers, who used force against thee.” 

‘But, senor,’ interposed the maiden, who was 
quick to see how loth he was to have his name 
coupled with this transgression of the laws, which 





she well knew were strict, and often executed with 
much severity. ‘But, senor, I would not that thou 
should’st incur rebuke or censure for fault of mine. 
Let them lead the way—we will go with them—for 
so it needs must be.” 

“Then should I be all unworthy of my knight 
hood!” said the cavalier, promptly. ‘It shall not be 
—nay, speak not of it,’”? he added, as she placed her 
hand lightly on his arm, and was about to repeat her 
words. ‘Here, sergeant,” he continued, placing in 
the soldier’s hand a purse well-lined with ducats, at 
sight of which his eyes sparkled gladly, and his re- 
verence for the laws most wonderfully abated. “Here, 
sergeant; thee and thy comrades may soon forget this 
night’s adventure in some good wine from Alicant.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the consciences of 
the halberdiers were but poorly fortified against the 
temptation; and efter exchanging a few sentences 
with his companions in a low tone, the sergeant sig- 
nified to the damsels that they were free to go, and 
that the wishes of the cavalier should be properly 
respected. Then thanking the knight for his bounty, 
he ordered his men to shoulder their halberts, and 
away they filed in an opposite direction. 





CHAPTER II. 


As the shadows of the retiring soldiers were length- 
ening rapidly in the distance, the Moorish maiden 
sank at the feet of the cavalier, while he strove in 
vain to stay her, and murmured forth her thanks amid 
her falling tears. 

“Now may the God of thy fathers bless thee, senor, 
for this deed! If thou valuest in aught the prayers of 
such as we, they shall be thine, forever!” 

** Rise! maiden, rise!” said the cavalier, though his 
utterance was half choked, and his heart throbbed 
wildly. “It doth not beseem thee thus to kneel to 
me.” 

The damsel obeyed, but as she rose she added, 
with some hesitation, notwithstanding her remarks 
were nothing strange considering how frequently the 
proudest Spanish knights were compelled to apply to 
their Moorish acquaintances for pecuniary assistance. 

‘*Perchance, noble Christian! though I would fain 
hope not, thou mayest need credit, as other gallant 
cavaliers full often dc. If so, my father, I feel sure, 
will be rejoiced to serve thee.” 

‘Should I have need I will apply to him,” said he; 
“though 1 have now enough, and more than doth 
suffice me.” 

“Forgive me, senor,” she replied, timidly, “if | 
have wounded thy manly pride.” 

“No more, sweet maiden,” answered he, more 
tenderly; “say no more. Thou wilt now suffer me 
to accompany thee homeward, lest, who knows, other 
knaves might be loitering in the streets, and would 
molest thee?” 

The maiden protested earnestly that she feared not 
to proceed alone, but she trembled as she assured him 
of her courage, and so he added gallantly— 

“It were not just to refuse me this poor boon; for 
well I know thou would’st not fear me.” 

‘No, senor, no!” she said. ‘My fear was for, not 
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of thee. But since thou wilt have it so, I should do 
wrong to deny so slight a favor, and that to one so 
kind and gracious.” 
Thus speaking, the maiden placed her hand gently 
ithin the arm of the cavalier, and pursued her walk 


obtruding themselves into her mind; but she did not 
dare to encourage them, nor would she suffer her 
imagination to dwell for any length of time on what, 
if considered seriously, might have presented dark 
and fearfui forebodings of the future. But, like a 


atéhis side, while her attendant followed them at a ) child among the flowers, her fancy roamed hither and 


short distance, out of hearing, but within their sight. ; 


‘The dwelling of Abon Ali Hassan, the father of the 
young maiden whom the cavalier had rescued, was 
ated in a remote quarter of the city. The streets ¢ 
through which they passed, too, were narrow and ( 
tortuous. The way was difficult and uneven, and 
many cir tances combined to impede their pro- 
gress. At first they moved with quick and rapid 
steps; but after a while they lingered more slowly, 
either from fatigue, or, it may be, from the fear that 
the time would come too soon for parting. We know 
not why it is; but so experience doth prove it—there 
is a secret sympathy soon formed betwixt those who 
love— 





“A strange intelligence, 
Alike mysterious and intense.” 

It need not be supposed that the Spanish knight § 
had lost his heart beyond recall so speedily. Oh, no! ; 
But then the singular position in which he was placed ) 
was not illy adapted to awaken new and strange emo- 
tions in his bosom. The heartlessness and frivolity of 
the court had long since wearied him. There was 
gaiety, and mirth, and splendor to satiety; there was 
seeming joy and gladness; but all was hollow, vain 
and fleeting. None knew this more sensibly than he; 
and thus it was he saw so much to attract and interest 
him in the unpretending simplicity, the truthfulness 
and innocence of the gentle Haida. He spoke not to 
her of love—he talked of everything but that. He 
would not wrong himself so much as thus to take 
advantage of her confidence. He was not one to use 
such language lightly, or woo for pastime merely as 
others often wooed. -He employed no words of ten- 
derness, even whatever may have been the feelings 
that struggled in his breast, for he would not cause 
her to fear or tremble. Still he felt himself irresistibly 
drawn toward her, and fancied how blissful life would 
be to him in such companionship. Like one, who, 
tired of the hum and bustle of the crowded mart, re- 
joices in some country scene, in the babbling of the 
water-fall, the sighing cadence of the evening breeze, 
and the glorious notes of nature’s anthem, pealing 
through the cloistered aisles of the wild, free woods, 
and delights to linger there and listen; thus was he 
charmed with the freshness and purity of the maiden 
who leaned upon his arm. 

As for her, she listened eagerly to every word. She 
admired the richness of his full, mellow voice. His 
language was polished and graceful, but it did not 
alarm her; for the sentiments he uttered were guile- 
less and pure. She felt much indebted to him; he had 
saved her from public shame and ridicule; yet she 
said not much; though when she did address him it 
was in mild and winning accents. Love requires not 
long to mature in a sunny clime; but like the tinder, 
& single spark may light it into a quenchable blaze. 
She did not dream that she was in love. There were 
unwonted fancies, mere glimpes of thought constantly 
Vou. XVI.—10 





thither, plucking everything bright and cheerful, and 
marking not what was either unattractive or hateful; 
and yet, unconsciously to her, every instant served 
but to increase her danger, and rivet more firmly the 
fetters that would enchain her heart. She thought of 
the cavalier only as her preserver, and not as the 
Christian whom her faith had taught her to despise. 
She did not consider how unwelcome he might be as 
a friend, and much more as a lover, to her kindred. 

Ali Hassan, the father of the maiden, boasted among 
his brethren of his descent from the Abencerrages, the 
proud lerds of the Alhambra. He had resided in the 
Alpujarras during a portion of the previous reign, and 
took part at first in the unfortunate rebellion. But he 
soon saw the utter hopelessness of resisting those who 
were determined to spoil and harrass them; and so 
collecting his effects, or rather what had been spared 
to him, he retired quietly with his daughter to the city 
of Valencia, but a short time prior to the dreadful 
massacre that terminated the outbreak. Here he en- 
gaged in the cultivation and manufacture of silk, and 
added to his wealth so much in a few years, that he 
was now counted the wealthiest Moor in the whole 
province. His residence presented little to distinguish 
it in its external appearance from those by which it 
was surrounded. A paved court, separated from the 
street by a stone wall surmounted with short iron 
palisades, and broken only by the row of palm trees 
that hung over the walk, appeared in front of the 
house, which was a low-roofed building of granite, 
with projecting balconies, and a tower or turret over 
the porch. In the rear was a large garden abounding 
with oranges, figs, and dates. Creeping vines and 
roses were trailed gracefully over trellises of lattice 
work. The pretty flowers of the pomegranite were 
mingled with blushing japonicas, and the pale pink 
blossoms of the almond tree; while the odor of sweet- 
scented plants filled the atmosphere with perfume. 
In the garden wall was a small gate of solid oak, 
which afforded ingress to the inmates of the house 
after sunset, when the principal entrance was closed 
for the night; and it was here the Moorish maiden 
paused to converse a brief moment with her pro- 
tector, while her attendant advanced into the garden. 
But suddenly recollecting that her absence might be 
noted, she turned as if to leave him, when he said, 
with far more earnestness than he had showed 
before— 

‘And wilt thou not say 1 may meet thee soon 
again? Surely thou canst not deny me this!” 

“T cannot pledge thee, senor, in anything,” she 
replied. “My father would be angered much at a 
light act or deed, nor would [ approve it.” 

‘*Foul evil chance to me, sweet Haida!” said the 
cavalier, “should I ask thee in aught to err.” 

‘*] said not that,”’ returned the maiden. 

‘No, thou did’st not,” replied he, “but thou still 
hast thy fears, and I would not presume too much. 
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Should I find means to see and speak to. thee, thou 
wilt not fly from me?” 

‘*Perhaps I may not!” she answered, hastily. 

“And thou wilt also think of me in kindness?’’ he 
added. 

‘I cannot be surety for my thoughts,” she said, 
playfully, while entering the garden; but as she closed 
the gate something fell upon the outstretched hand 
of the cavalier, which he soon discovered to be an 
almond blossom, the symbol of love and hope. 

It was well that the maiden tarried no longer, for 
she met her father as she approached the house ad- 
vancing toward her, and a heavy frown was on his 
brow as he said— 

“Daughter! why did’st thou linger at the gate?” 

‘I did not, father,” she replied, ‘‘save it were to 
thank the Christian knight who had protected us from 
danger.” She then recounted briefly the circum- 
stances of her rescue; but the countenance of the 
Moor was inflamed with rage, and as she concluded 
he exclaimed passionatel y— 

‘*By Allah! this is too much! Why, oh, why, must 
we submit in silence to this gross and rank injustice?” 

“But,” added he, after a pause, ‘who was this 
knight that shielded thee—most like for some base 
purpose?” 

“Thou dost wrong him, father,” said the maiden. 
“There was a light in his eye that spoke of high and 
honorable thoughts, but nothing evil or unworthy.” 

*Thinkest thou he cared for thee but for his plea- 
sure, foolish girl?’’ replied the father, harshly. 

* Aye, do 1!” she returned; ‘‘for he spoke kindly 
and gently to me, and not as one who sought to cover 
base designs. Still he may, and no doubt he will, 
think it deep shame to waste another thought on a 
poor damself of our faith.” The last sentence was 
added by the maiden not because it was io her heart; 
but she had seen the rising anger of her father’s cheek, 
and wished to stay it if she could, She did not utter 
it without a sigh, however, though he marked it not, 
but left her with his command that she should not hold 
converse with the cavalier again. Her hands were 
raised beseechingly as she listened to him, but she 
suffered them to fall without reply, for fear he might 
think she evinced too deep an interest in the Christian 
knight. 





CHAPTER III. 


Txover surrounded by many prying eyes, and 
exposed to the strict surveillance of the Moor, whose 
daughter he had rescued, the marquis was enabled, in 
despite of all, to meet his ‘‘fair infidel,” as he often 
called her in a playful mood, on two occasions sub- 
sequent to that we have related, and previous to the 
departure of the queen, his mistress, from Valencia. 
Once he saw her at the abode of the poor kinsman, 
who was most grateful to the lovely Haida for her 
kind care and attention in sickness and distress; and 
once he scaled the garden wall, and in an arbor whose 
dense foliage screened them entirely from view, he 
found the blushing maiden waiting anxiously to wel- 
come him. The king had already set out for Gallicia, 
and the following day was fixed for the departure of 


. 








the queen. The lovers, therefore, for so in truth we 
could not hesitate to call them, had much to say to 
one another; and they spent hours there in that quiet 
trysting-place—hours were they, too, all bright and 
joyous, and without alloy. The cavalier spoke of 
the deep passion she had inspired in his heart, and 
supplicated her in tones of earnest and moving elo- 
quence to smile upon his suit. It was impossible, 
she thought, to resist such urgent prayers and entrea- 
ties; and when he assured her how unhappy he must 
bé on her refusal, she felt. inclined at once to speak 
the word he prayed for; but ere she did so she reflected 
on the bitter grief her father and her friends must 
know when they were told that she had plighted her 
hand and heart to one whom they regarded as a stran- 
ger to their creed and race. She trembled sadly as 
she thought of this, and wept. The cavalier gently 
soothed her and wiped away her tears; and then she 
told him what had pained her. 

The cavalier was silent for a moment; but then he 
spoke solemnly and seriously of the holy truths of his 
religion. The maiden listened intently, though in 
silence. Had anything beside offered to swerve her 
from the faith in which she had been reared, she 
would have resisted to the death, and gloried in the 
sacrifice; but her countenance gradually brightened 
and she wept no longer. She said not that she would 
become a Christian; yet the thought was in her heart, 
and she promised even to receive and read the volume 
of Scripture stories he told her he would send for her 
perusal. When the time came for parting, the cava- 
lier again talked of love. She did not tremble as she 
had done before, but she turned toward him and gazed 
long and earnestly into his eyes as he addressed her. 
For an instant her mind dwelt upon the feelings his 
own kinsmen might experience; and she asked her- 
self whether they would not despise him for stooping 
to such low alliance, and hate her for that she had 
wedded him? but she could not doubt his honor and his 
truth, and he was all inall to her. And soshe yielded 
not with unmaidenly forwardness, but slowly and 
hesitatingly, until at length those vows were uttered 
that linked her young heart to his forever. 

It was not quite six months after the royal nuptials 
that the daughter of Ali Hassan was seated in her 
chamber, in the early evening, deeply engaged ia 
thinking of the cavalier whom she loved with such 
devoted and intense affection, and heeding little the 
sweet Moorish elegies and ballads sang so plaintively 
by the youthful and pretty Zitta. Her form was partly 
enveloped in the graceful folds of a rich cachemire 
shawl, and her limbs were extended on the cushions 
that rose invitingly around her. Her figure was tall 
and slender, like that of a sylph. The oriental cast 
of her features was plainly to be discovered, and @ 
slight shade of olive tinged her cheek; but her face 
was animated and expressive, and there were streaks 
of the purest white, intermingled with the blushing 
hues of the carnation and the rose. Her eyes were 
soft and black, like those of the gazelle, “half languor 
and half fire.” Her eye-brows were delicately pen- 
ciled, and the nails of her tapering fingers colored 
faintly with Harem water. The shining tresses of her 
dark hair were almost concealed in the silk netting 
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that contained the coil, and the turban of finest lawn, 
embroidered with crimson and gold, that encircled 
her head. Her tunic, which closely fitted the upper 
part of her person, was of purple velvet, with loose 
hanging sleeves lined with orange silk. Precious 
stones glistened on her white neck and arms, and her 
waist was girt by a zone of pure gold, with a clasp 
composed of a turquoise set in brilliants. Her feet 
were very small, and looked most tempting in her red 
morocco buskins tightly laced at the ankle. 

The apartment was not large, but richly decorated 
with every convenience and luxury. A soft glow 
pervaded the atmosphere. There were branches of 
crystal and silver, tables of polished ebony and rose 
wood, Venitian mirrors imbedded in the walls, and 
porcelain vases on pedestals of jasper, filled with the 
brightest and most fragrant flowers. The tapestry 
was of white damask, of an antique pattern, bordered 
and tasseled with gold. Over the marble fire-piece, 
the ceiling was ornamented with the mosaic work of 
the Japis-lazuli in a gilt frame, similar to that in the 
Mosque of Cordova, the Alcasar of Seville, and the 
Alhambra of Grenada. 

The maiden sighed more than once as'she kept her 
seat; and when her attendant presented a salver with 
coffee and conserves, she put it aside, saying quickly 
though not unkindly— 

“No, Zitta, I will not taste them. It is time he 
were here,” she added— quite time!” 

“He will come, lady,” replied the damsel. ‘Oh, 
be sure he will!” 

“T hope no evil hath befallen him—for I doubt him 
not!” said she. 

The maiden spoke truly. She had no doubts; but 
full and perfect, and entire confidence was hers—that 
confidence without which love scarcely survives its 
early growth—and many a time, in the sad hours of 
his absence, had she known 

“ How like a blessed medicine it can steal 
The pang of an impatient heart away.” 

“The letter I received but yester-eve,” said the 
Moorish maiden, continuing to address her serving 
woman, ‘informed me that he would come within 
the hour after the night had fallen, and that he had 
matters of much moment to communicate to me.” 

“Tt must be then that he would speak to thy father,” 
answered Zitta; ‘‘and demand thee of him in mar- 
riage.” 

“T would not suffer him to do so, when he came 
hither, not many moons ago, on pretence of visiting 
his uncle, the viceroy, to entreat me to that end,” said 
the mistress; ‘“‘and I fear even now to give him my 
consent, for—but hark!—hark!”’? She listened for a 
moment without drawing breath or moving muscle. 
The sound of pebbles rattling against the casement 
was distinctly heard. With a bound she started from 
her seat, her face glowing and sparkling with enthu- 
siasm, and exclaimed, while her lips quivered and her 
fingers trembled from the excitement— 

“Quick! Zitta, quick!—give me the ladder!” 

The silken cords were soon placed in her hands, 
and she passed behind the curtains of the balcony. 
There was a breathless silence, and then there was 
heard the smothered sound of low tones and kisses. 
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When the maiden re-appeared, the arm of her Chris- 
tian lover was around her waist, and her hand was 
fast locked in his. But the room was now untenanted 
by others. Zitta was devotedly attached to her mis- 
tress, and she remembered the kindness of the Spanish 
knight in gratitude; so, like a good and faithful hand- 
maid, she had retired to keep watch without, and pre- 
vent those who might be unwelcome from intruding 
upon the lovers’ privacy. 

The cavalier and maiden enjoyed this meeting 
much, and so swiftly did the time glide by, that when 
the hour of midnight was sounded from the cathedral 
tower, the words he came to say were still unspoken. 
But then he bethought him of his errand, and as he 
kissed her cheek, he said— 

“Dear Haida? Howl have lingered here when I 
had so much to say to thee!” 

The marquis then went on to tell the maiden that 
he had received information which left no room for 
doubt, that an edict was already prepared, and only 
waited the royal signature, imposing heavier penal- 
ties upon her Moorish brethren, and condemning them 
to perpetual banishment. 

“But,” she replied, as he concluded, “‘am I nota 
Christian?” 

“True, my beloved,” said he, ‘thou art so in heart; 
and I bless thee that thou hast yielded to my prayer. 
But thou hast never been baptized, and in the fury 
of the moment thou mightest be forced away ere I 
should have time to secure permission for thee and 
thy kindred to remain.” 

“It might be thus—it might be thus!”’ she repeated. 
‘But how would’st thou avoid this danger?” 

“Thou must be wedded to me,” he replied; “and 
that speedily. Once mine by the solemn rites which all 
will honor and respect, they cannot harm thee, Haida!” 

The announcement was not unexpected to the 
maiden, though she hesitated somewhat in her reply. 
It was not long, for she had proved him well, in her 
own heart at least, and she soon placed her hands 
confidingly in his, saying in a firm, free tone the while 
she blushed— 

‘Do with me as thou wilt! I am thine, Fernando— 
thine forever! I have read in the dear book thou 
gavest me of that sweet Jewish lady, who forsook her 
kindred to follow those she loved. Even soI say to 
thee; ‘whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God, my God!’” 

The cavalier thanked her most tenderly for this 
confidence, and pledged himself anew to seek her 
happiness in everything through life. He then told 
her of his plans; which were, that he should speak to 
her father on the morrow, and urge him for his con- 
sent; but if he refused, that then she should escape to 
him in some disguise, for he would not leave Valencia 
until she was placed in safety. Ere he had ceased 
speaking to her, a low tap was heard against the wain- 
scotting, and Zitta entered the apartment in haste. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Away, senor cavalier, away!” said Zitta, anx- 
iously. “Thy father has returned, lady, and would 
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speak to thee in the banquetting room; I fear that he 
is angry, for he seems much disturbed.” 

The cavalier would have tarried to protect the 
maiden whom he loved, but she bade him depart 
without solicitude for her, as nought.of ill could hap- 
pen under her own father’s roof. She saw him de- 
scend in safety from the balcony, and then proceeded 
to obey the summons brought by her attendant. 

Ali Hassan was seated on an elevated ottoman, 
beneath the dais at one extremity of the banquetting 
hall of hismansion. Turkey carpets covered the floor; 
Arabian designs were sculptured on the frieze and 
wainscotting; and piles of cushions, most refreshing 
to the wearied limbs, surrounded the apartment. The 
maiden thought not of these things, as the tapestry 
that concealed the door by which she entered fell 
back to its place, and she approached her father. 

“Daughter!” said he, in tones both harsh and un- 
pleasant. ‘Daughter! how is that I find thee thus 
attired at so late an hour?” 

‘The night was fair, my father!’’ she replied, with 
some timidity; ‘and the hours passed swiftly by un- 
heeded!” | 

** Thoudost deceive me, girl!’ he answered, fiercely. 
‘‘ Thinkest thou I have not heard of this soft dalliance 
with the Christian cavalier?” 

‘But he spoke honorably to me and fair!” inter- 
rupted the daughter. 

‘Aye! he woos thee for his leman, and thou see’st 
it not! Perdition seize him!’’ said the Moor. 

“Father!” replied the maiden, proudly, “thou 
should’st not shame the memory of her who bore me 
by this thought! No, no!” she added, earnestly, ‘‘he 
would sooner die than wrong me, and he did propose 
to seek thee soon and ask my hand in marriage.” 

“And did’st thou not spurn the caitiff for his hase 
proposal? Did he think thus to obtain the gold he 
covets?” said the father. ' 

“Not so,” she said; “not so, my father. He hath 
gold in plenty, nor would he prize me less were I all 
undowered.” 

“ By the beard of the prophet! thou shalt not be 
his!’ he exclaimed. ‘Thou art indeed ready to an- 
swer for the stranger!” 

‘In everything that is just, and true, and honorable 
I may answer for him, father!” said the maiden. 

‘* But thou would’st not shame thy father’s hearth, 
thy kindred, and thy race?” said he. “ Thou wilt not 
wed the stranger! His creed is not thine own—and 
thou could’st not abandon the faith in which thou wert 
born?” 

The maiden trembled, for she knew that terrible 
was the punishment often inflicted by the Moorish 
parent, whose child had forsaken the precepts of the 
Koran ; but a holy light beamed upon her countenance 
when she replied with a majesty and dignity that 
almost awed him— 

‘*T have done it! father.” 

‘* What ?—thou hast not ——?” he interrupted. 

‘Tam a Christian!” she said. 

The eyes of the Moor glared wildly as he started 
toward his daughter, and his fingers convulsively 
clenched the jeweled poinard in his girdle. His hand 
rested on her shoulder, and she felt his hot breath on 








her cheek. But she quailed not, nor blanched. She 
had known that the hour must sometime come, and 
she had nerved her heart to meet it. Her eyes, there- 
fore, were raised to his, tearful, yet unappalled; but 
as he gazed upon her he saw lineaments before him 
which he had once, had always loved. His hand 
loosed its hold, and as he smote his brow the hot tears 
gushed down his furrowed cheeks. He did not speak, 
but tottered to his seat and fell upon it with a groan 
that made her shudder. In an instant the maiden 
knelt at his feet, and covered the hands so lately 
raised in anger with her kisses. 

‘ Still, father, still, I am not the less thy child!” she 
said. ‘Oh! bless me now in this as thou hast blessed 
me oft in other days!” 

Her entreaties were protracted and earnest, but he 
gave no sign that he relented. She then spoke of the 
danger to be feared, and how the knight she loved had 
hopes to shield from harm her kindred and herself; 
still he answered nothing, but raised his head, and she 
saw his face was clouded with a fierce and settled 
gloom. At length he broke the silence by saying 
hoarsely, while he motioned to her with his hand— 

‘Retire to thy chamber, maiden! To-morrow, at 
dawn, thou shalt go with me to my country-house 
near Paterna. From thence, ere many days be past, 
we shall cross beyond the sea. Thou wilt do well to 
be prepared !? 

The maiden would have lingered and again en- 
treated him, but the tone in which he addressed her 
gave no hope that she could move him; and she heard 
him mutter to himself— 

* The Christian shall not wed her! Let Allah wit- 
ness—he shall not!’ 

She turned to leave the apartment instantly ; but as 
she went forth she murmured through her firmly com- 
pressed lips—‘‘he shall!—he shall!’ On entering 
her chamber, she hastily drew a slip of parchment 
from the escritoir, and after writing a few lines upon 
it, called to her attendant— 

“ Zitta,” said she, as the damsel approached: ‘‘Zitta, 
dost thou love me?” 

The woman looked strangely upon her mistress, for 
her tones were harsh and stern. The scene she had 
just passed through had made her daring and resolute. 
The inquiry was again repeated ere the damsel could 
reply—- 

“Oh, lady !—could’st thou doubt me?” 

* No, Zitta, no!” said she, ‘ but I may test thy love 
for more than thou could’st wish.” 

“ Thou can’st not, lady,” replied the other. ‘Only 
trust me—all I have, my life and all, are thine. Thou 
hast ever been good and kind to me, and I will not 
fail thee—never!”’ 

‘*Zitta!” said the mistress. ‘I no longer trust in 
Allah—nay, tremble not, for Iam firm—I would em- 
brace the Christian’s faith! My father seeks to press 
me more thanI can bear. Thou will seek the cava- 
lier, thou knowest, with this billet. We must go 
hence to-night !”’ 

*‘ To-night, dear lady!” exclaimed the damsel. sTe 
is sudden—but I will cling to thee in everything—and 
be a Christian too, if all are like to him thou speakest 
of !? 
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Zitta was soon appareled and departed on her mis- 
sion, while the maiden busied herself in preparations 
for the journey they would be forced to take. She 
was anxious—oh, how anxious! A thousand tender 
associations were nestling in her heart—a thousand 
bright hopes that she had cherished in by-gone days 
came unbidden into her mind. But she was deter- 
mined and unyielding—nothing could have moved 
her. She knew that she was innocent of aught of 
evil; that she loved one worthy of her gentleness and 
truth; and that when the hour came she would go 
forth firmly. 

Prompt to execute his determination, when the 
blushes of the morning first tinged the Eastern sky, 
the Moor arose from his couch and ordered his 
daughter to be summoned. The servant who exe- 
euted the command returned shortly with the tidings 
that his young mistress was not to be found, though 
he had made diligent search. 

“What says the boy?” exclaimed his master, 
angrily. ‘‘Go seek her again—I will tear thee limb 
from limb if thou dost not find her!” 

The boy retired as he was bidden, but soon came 
back, and though he trembled sadly, said— 

“ My lord!—I have sought her through the house, 
and in the garden. Her woman Zitta, too, is absent.” 

The anger of the Moor quite maddened him, and 
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his curses and imprecations were deep and bitter as 
his rage was vented on everything around him. Me- 
nials were despatched in every direction to search for 
the maidens, with orders to bring them back by force 
wherever they might be found. The servants would 
most willingly have performed what was required of 
them had it been possible; but when they learned, in 
answer to their inquiries, that their young mistress 
and the damsel Zitta had departed for Madrid, under 
the protection of the Christian knight, who they well 
knew would never yield her but with life, they wisely 
thought it were not best to follow, for it was cruel 
death to the infidel who dared to raise his hand 
against a Spanish cavalier; and thus thinking, they 
returned to their master with the information they 
had gained. 

In a few weeks the gentle and the lovely Haida 
was received into the bosom of the church, and 
pressed to the heart of the gallant and devoted cava- 
lier as his willing bride. The edict he had feared 
was soon after published; but the Moor, Ali Hassan, 
was exempted from its penalty. He subsequently 
) forgot his anger, and blessed his daughter and her 
§ husband; and in later years he smiled most kindly on 

the children, who pleased him with their caresses, 
{ and did not fail to remember them when he lay down 
* to die. 
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Ox! thou art fair and beautiful 
As childhood’s sunny dream, 
When not a cloud comes o’er to mar 
The quiet of its stream! 
And like a happy bird thon art 
In Spring’s young rosy hours, 
When the music of its voice is heard 
Only amid the flowers. 


I have look’d into the rose’s heart, 
Where beauty loves to dwell; 

But, oh! it had no charms for me, 
No wild and potent spell, 

Like that thine eye’s soft loveliness, 
When down they look’d in mine, 

And seem’d to read the spirit’s thoughts 
That in my breast enshrine. 


Then wak’d to joy my dreaming heart, 
Like buds in early Spring, 

When first the sunshine breathing warm, 
Upon their bosoms fling! 

I knew not that the canker worm 
Of ill would come and blight 

These joys and dreams, these feelings, hopes, 
That gave this sunny light 


Unto my heart! but, trusting still, 
My footsteps wander’d on, 
When disappointment came, and lo! 
F’en all my hopes had flown! 
10* 
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Then came upon my soul a chill, 
Cold damp was on my brow; 
So terrible that moment, e’en 
I wear its likeness now. 


But, why should I speak now to thee, 
Of lonely hours swept by, 
Or chronicle e’en here the blight 
Of sorrow, tear, or sigh? 
This should not be the coloring 
Of my lute’s first song to thee; 
I would not dim the ruby’s glow, 
Or fetter the wild bird free. 


For earth! it hath enough of ill 
First by our nature lent, 

To make the trusting heart grow sad, 
And pine with discontent! 

I’ll speak no more of sorrowing words, 
They shall not chill my lip; 

For I’d not give, instead of wine, 
A cup of gall to sip. 


Then fare-thee-well! I know that thou 
A paragon of worth, 

Wilt prove to many a heart that good 
Is not exiled from earth! 

And in thee may the sorrowing, 
A temple refuge find— 

Thy gentle words light up again 
The lost and clouded mind. 
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Mr. Freperick Stanuey lived a life of celibacy 
until he reached his six-and-twentieth year. Then, 
having become tired of a life of dissipation, such as 
bachelors are liable to indulge in, he resolved to 
marry. 

Making choice of a beautiful and worthy girl, whom 
he devotedly loved, he offered her his hand, and was 
accepted. The marriage ceremony took place, and 
the honeymoon passed as delightfully as the fondest 
lovers could desire. 

Thus, my readers will observe, my story com- 
mences where stories usually end: that is to say, with 
marriage. But the days of romance, and of lover’s 
trials, had not altogether passed, as is usually the 
case; an ordeal of affection and fidelity awaited the 
fond bride and her devoted husband. 

Two months after the marriage, on account of 
Catharine’s feeble health, it was decided by her 
friends, that she should pass a few weeks in the 
country. It was a ‘hard blow for Fred; she had be- 
come dearer to him than ever, and he could not bear 
the idea of parting with her for a day. Yet reason 
prevailed, and his young wife left the city. 

The village of A was chosen as the place of 
Catharine’s abode, it being a somewhat fashionable 
place of resort, and the residence of some of her 
friends. Fred accompanied her thither, and left her 
with a heavy, lonely heart, to return to his urgent 
business in the city. 

The four weeks the newly married pair were 
destined to spend apart, were weeks of anxiety and 
loneliness to Frederick. He felt assured of his wife’s 
affections, but he knew she had a woman’s nature, 
and that she would command the admiration of all. 
He did not mean to be jealous, but he could not help 
it. He thought Catharine would forget him; that she 
would learn to favor others. It might be ungenerous 
in him to doubt her thus, and foolish too, but such re- 
flections would arise in spite of his better reason. 

At the end of the four weeks, leaving his business 
to take care of itself, Fred hastened to meet his wife 
in A——, and to conduct her home. He travelled 
incessantly, and soon arrived within sight of the vil- 
lage. Burning to embrace his wife after so long a 
separation, he flew to the house of the friend where 
she was tarrying. 

He rang at the door and inquired of thé servant if 
Mrs. Stanley was in. With an indescribable sinking 
of the heart, he learned that she was absent on an 
excursion. He felt vexed, grieved, almost angry. 
Catharine must have expected him, and she was gone! 

To divert his mind from the gloomy reflections the 
event gave rise to, Fred hastened to the nearest hotel. 








In the sitting room he met a gentleman whom he had 
a faint recollection of having seen before; but he 
would not have spoken with him, had not the other 
advanced and extended his hand with a smile of 
recognition. 

Then it struck Frederick that the stranger was one 
of his old associates, and a sharer in the dissipations 
of his bachelor days. He could not remember his 
name, but he recollected he had been, in times gone 
by, a rather wild young man, and had had the reputa- 
tion of being something of a libertine. 

“Ah! how are you?” said the bachelor. “ Little 
did I expect to meet you here! What’s the news? 
When did you arrive?” 

Frederick answered these questions civilly, and 
accepted his friend’s invitation to take a glass of wine 
with him in his own apartment. 

** You can’t imagine how happy Iam to see you!” 
exclaimed the bachelor, filling Frederick’s glass a 
second time. ‘“‘ Drink to the joys of celibacy—to the 
freedom of single-blessedness! You are the same 
chap, I see.” 

“Yes—pretty much,” stammered Fred, thinking 
all the time how he had changed. 

** And you’ve come out here for a society—to try 
a change of society, I suppose? Well, a fellow soon 
gets tired of seeing the same ladies every day; we 
must have a society.” 

Fred nodded, and sipped his wine. 

‘« By the way,” pursued his bachelor acquaintance, 
‘I’ve had the good fortune to get into the good graces 
of a most beautiful lady.” 

“ Ah 99 

“ Yes :—at least I flatter myself that she is not indif- 
ferent tome. Yet, should she prove a little cold, I 
shall have the consolation of knowing that she has a 
decided preference for me over her silly husband.” 

‘Her husband!” echoed Frederick, beginning to 
feel interested. 

“Certainly—her husband!” repeated the other, 
smoothing his beard complacently; “for you must 
know she is married.” 

“To whom?” interrupted Frederick, eagerly— 
‘¢ what is her husband’s name.” 

“Stanley, 1 believe—but what the deuce makes 
you stare so, and look so fierce? Ah! I see! you 
know Mrs. Stanley; you have a passion for her; you 
are jealous! ha! ha!” 

“Not a bit of it, pon my word!” exclaimed Fred, 
commanding himself, though he could scarce help 
groaning in despair. “Ha! ha!” and he drank off 

another glass of wine. ‘ To think of my being jeal- 
ous! True, I know Mrs. Stanley.” 
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“ By the way,” interrupted his bachelor friend, “do 
you know her husband? He is not with her now, 
having @ good share of confidence in her fidelity. Ha! 
ha! He didn’t reflect, I guess, that she’s a woman, 
or he wouldn’t be so silly as to trust her out of his 
sight.” 

“Twas silly in him, 1 must confess,’’ muttered 
Fred. “I think I’ve met him occasionally. But 
what progress do you make with his wife ?” 

Fred managed to get off this question with a con- 
siderable degree of coolness, although he was burning 
up with jealous impatience. I leave the reader to 
imagine his nervous anxiety, as his companion went 
on to relate his adventures and hissuccess. It seemed 
that the bachelor had met Catharine frequently, and 
had succeeded in cultivating her acquaintance toa 
degree which filled poor Frederick with alarm. 

“Tam glad to make a confident of you,” said the 
bachelor in conclusion, “ for [ may need your assist- 
ance. You see, I’m dead in love with the woman, 
and I may be tempted to run away with her, if her 
silly husband comes to take her away from me too 
soon. In case of emergency, I can reckon on you, 1 
suppose ?”” 

“Certainly! ha! ha! oh, yes—of course, ha! ha!” 
said Frederick, “I am your man—to assist you to run 
away with my own wife,” he added, in a tone to him- 
self. ‘Heaven help me, I shall die—ha! ha! you 
are one of ’em—glad to see you so spirited. Here’s 
success to you.” 

And Fred poured another glass of wine down his 
throat. 

“Give me your hand,” exclaimed the bachelor, 
warmly. ‘ You are a good fellow, ’pon my word. 
By the way, your name has slipped my mind——” 

“Jackson—call me Jackson,” said Frederick speak- 
ing the first name that came into his head. 

“ Ah, yes, Jackson—I remember,” exclaimed the 
bachelor. ‘Here’s to your health, Mr. Jackson.” 

“ Thank you—but I must ask you the same question 
you puttome. Your name.” 

“Sparkle—Ned Sparkle; accept of my card. Do 
me the favor to call on me here occasionally. You’ll 
always find Ned happy to see you; he’s proud of the 
acquaintance of Mr. Jackson. Good day, sir, if you 
must go. Good day—but don’t try to rival me in the 
affections of my dear Mrs. Stanley.” 

“Oh, no,” said Fred, smiling, ‘“‘ Mrs. Stanley shan’t 
suffer from me. She’s your’s, Ned; and Iam your 
man. Good day.” 

With a heart bursting with grief, jealousy and 
anger, the young husband staggered from the hotel, 
and once more hastened to see his wife. 

He was told that she had returned, and that she 
would see him shortly in the parlor. 

Fred sat down to wait for her, and bowed his throb- 
bing head upon his hands. Had his love been less 
strong; his reason would have been more firm, and 
he would have been less jealous; but as it was, his 
heart was almost bursting. 

As soon as she was aware of his arrival, Catharine 
flew to meet her husband. For a moment, as he held 
her to his heart, he forgot that she might be unfaithful 
to him, and that his arrival might be unwelcome. 
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Soon, however, his doubts returned, and unclasping 
the fair arms that encircled his neck, and removing 
the downy cheek that was pillowed against his own, 
he said—— 

“ Are you glad to see me, Catharine? Tell me, 
truly.” 

‘*¢Oh, am I not?” exclaimed the young wife, in ac- 
cents which seemed to come up from her very heart. 
‘“‘ Dear Frederick, this is the happiest day of my life.”’ 

Once more the doubting husband embraced her in 

tenderness. If she truly loved him, he was the hap- 
piest man alive; if not, the very deception was deli- 
cious. ‘ 
Fred determined to say nothing to Catharine of Mr. 
Sparkle, but to let events take their course, hoping 
soon to be satisfied with regard to his wife’s fidelity, 
without giving her a suspicion of his jealous doubts. 

An hour after, Fred had occasion to leave the house. 
Near the door he met Mr. Ned Sparkle, who was 
going in. 

‘Ah, my dear Mr. Jackson,’”’ began Ned, “I see 
you’ve been to call on the wife of your silly acquaint- 
ance, Stanley.” 

“ Just a friendly call.” 

‘Of course—nothing more—ha ! ha!’ 

‘Upon my honor,’ stammered Fred. 

‘“‘Pshaw, I believe you,” exclaimed Sparkle, laugh- 
ing. “Jackson ain’t the man to turn traitor toward 
his friend Ned. But how is the lady? Did she say 
anything about me ?” 

* Oh, no.” 

‘Just so: I knew she wouldn’t. These young 
} wives are cautious about committing themselves. Ha! 
| ha! She wouldn’t mention my name, I warrant you. 





But I’m going to call on her, you see—so, az revoir. 
By the way, let me see you at my place this after- 
noon.” 

“Thank you. I[7ll call around. Success to you. 

We'll talk over the matter after dinner.” 

“ Yes, Jackson, we will, and as you are to be my 

2 confident and helper, you shall know all. We'll 

have a fine time, hauling the lady’s silly husband 

over the coals.” 

; ‘Ha! ha! he! he!” laughed Stanley, nervously, 
and with a prodigious effort. ‘“‘ You are ‘one of ’em,’ 
Ned, and no mistake. Ha! ha!” 

And thus they parted: and Fred spent the next half 
hour in a state of suspense and jealousy, which the 
thought that Ned Sparkle was at the same time having 

$ a pleasant interview with Catharine, was by no means 

calculated to relieve. 

3 When Stanley returned, he found his wife aione. 

} Mr. Sparkle was gone. 

} In the presence of his wife, who seemed so happy 
upon seeing him again, Fred almost forgot that he had 
doubted her fora moment. He thought it impossible 
that so fair and pure a creature as she seemed in his 
eyes, could have so much as a sprinkling of deceit in 
her nature. 

After dinner, Stanley called on Mr. Sparkle at his 
hotel. 

* Ah, Jackson, how are you?” said Ned, shoving 
hima chair. ‘Glad to see you—got a few words to 

§ say to you in private.” 
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“Eh? What is it?” through it all. She only wanted to make me jealous, 
‘‘A mystery which you must explain. Let there ) and bring my love to a focus. I understand these 
be no concealment between friends. It seems to me ) women, Jackson.” 
you’ve been cracking a joke at my expense; butI) ‘So you do; and the wife of my silly acquaintance 
can forgive it if you will confess.” Stanley is probably among the number of those you 
“A joke? No!” exclaimed Fred, fearing Sparkle } have made your particular study—eh ?” 
had discovered the relation he bore to Catharine. “ Yes, and I read her like a book. If her dolt of a 
‘* What do you mean?” husband could read himséif as well, he would never 
“Nothing, my dear Mr. Jackson,” replied Ned, § have trusted her out of his sight. He’d be surprised 
smiling blandly—* absolutely nothing—only, the truth § if he knew how she laughs at his stupidity—I’m sure 





is, Iam consumedly jealous of you.” he would.” 
“Of me?” ‘Ha! ha! you are right, Ned!” laughed Stanley. 
“Just so. Of you, Mr. Jackson.” ‘* But let me give you a word of advice. Your lady’s 
“Explain, sir, if you please.” husband, you say, is here. If he should mistrust your 


“Oh, certainly. Have the goodness to help your- { intimacy with her, he would probably carry her away 
self to a glass from that bottle of excellent port, as I { before your plans are matured. Therefore, if you 
do. As I was saying, 1 am jealous of you. You see, ; have not a complete understanding of the affair with 
as I was going to call on our dear friend, Mrs. Stan- } Mrs. Stanley, I would advise you to arrange matters 





ley, I met you coming out of the house.” to that effect at once.” 
True.” “Thank you, Jackson,” replied Sparkle, grasping 
‘* And you had seen her?” his guest by the hand. ‘I’lldoas much for you some 
“Yes” time—for I consider your assistance in this affair as 
“As I supposed. You saw her; you conversed } veryimportant. I’m to call on Mrs. Stanley at ten in 
with her; you talked love——” the morning, when, as sure as my name is Sparkle, I 
“No, ’pon my honor!” shall succeed in my designs.” 
‘* Indeed?” Once more the gay bachelor and the wretched hus- 


*Tt’s a fact!” 

“Then I can’t see what should induce her to say 
she hadn’t seen you. You had but just left her, and 
she declared you hadn’t been there. Mr. Jackson, 
will you have the goodness to take another glass of 
wine, and then to explain this mystery ?” 

* A woman’s caprice—coquetry,” stammered Fred. 

* Perhaps,” replied Mr. Sparkle, smiling as cor- 
dially as ever, “but I have my opinion. Why, sir, 
she actually said she didn’t know you.” Yet he resolved to conceal from her his suspicions 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Stanley; ‘‘I see you mis- } until they were more fully confirmed; and he had 
take. It’s a rich joke. Mrs. Stanley knows me as } strength of mind and force of character sufficient to 
Albert Fitzwilliams—a name I gave myself when I } enable him to dissemble. 
made her acquaintance, for the romance of the thing} At ten on the following morning, Mr. Ned Sparkle 
—and you spoke of me to her as Mr. Jackson. Of ) made his contemplated visit to Mrs. Stanley. I have 
course, she wouldn’t know who you meant. Believe } not space to describe the interview, which lasted but 
me, my dear Ned—(shove the bottle this way, if you 5 little more than a quarter of an hour, and resulted 
please,) you have no cause to be jealous of me—not § rather unfavorably to the plans of the enterprising 
the least.” bachelor. 

‘* Well, Ido believe you now,” said Sparkle, taking Searcely had Sparkle reached his hotel, when he 
along breath. ‘“ But I have another cause of uneasi- } was agreeably surprised at the unceremonious en- 


band parted. 

During the remainder of that day, Fred was the 
most miserable man in the world. Doubts of his 
wife’s fidelity were beginning to become rooted in 
his mind, and he could not drive them away. He 
could have borne poverty, privations, sickness, even 
death itself better than the loss of that treasure, which 
was dearer to him than all the world beside—Catha- 
rine’s undivided love. 
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ness; a very serious cause.” trance of Mr. Jackson, as he called him, into his 
No!” apartments. 
‘But [have. You see, our lady’s husband has re- ‘Well, you’ve seen her, I suppose?” said the 
turned for her——” young husband. 
“Is it possible?” exclaimed Fred. ‘Why, she} Certainly.” 
never mentioned the thing to me!” ‘* And you made a declaration of passion?” 


* But she told me he had come. If that is a fact, it “ Well,” said Ned, knocking the ashes from his 
now becomes a matter of vital importance to know 2 cigar, ‘‘I must confess [ did.” 
what to do. I believe I shall propose an elopement.” >“ And she was very much surprised ——” 
‘Excellent! She loves you devotedly, I suppose, “Eh? What makes you think so?” 
and would forsake all for you?” “Why it’s perfectly natural,” replied Fred, gaily. 
“There ’s no doubt about that,” said Mr. Sparkle, } “She never suspected anything but feelings of friend- 
with a self-satisfied smile. ‘I’m sure she detests her ) ship on your part, and, when you spoke of love it 
husband.” roused indignation.” 
‘* Ah! did she tell you so?” ‘*By Heavens!” exclaimed Fred, pettishly, ‘‘ you 
‘“Why, not exactly. On the contrary, she spoke are a man of wonderful powers of penetration. You 
as if she was delighted at his arrival. But I see ‘ have guessed the circumstances of the case exactly. 
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TO A YOUNG MAIDEN. 





SS eee 
Our lady was surprised, and indignant at first; but 
when I pressed my suit——” 

“When you pressed your suit,” interrupted Stanley, 
smiling, ‘‘she became alarmed. She ordered you to 


* Jeave the house; she threatened to inform her hus- 


band, who, she said, would crush such a miserable 
villain as you beneath his heel ; and then finally threw 
open the door, exclaiming—‘ that either she or you 
must leave the room.’ ”’ 

As Stanley spoke, Mr. Ned Sparkle, forgetting the 
air of cool and careless indifference he had assumed, 
sprang to his feet, and stood glaring at Frederick till 
he had finished speaking. 

“Well, Mr. Jackson!” he exclaimed, angrily, 
“have the goodness to teli me how you learned all 
this? It can’t be guess-work.” 

“Ha! ha! you haven’t imagined then?” replied 
Fred, gaily, “that I might be concealed in the neat 
little closet.” 

“By Heavens!” muttered the enraged Ned, “ this 
igtoomuch. You area traitor—a spy. You are the 
parameur of Mrs. Stanley!’ 

“IT beg your pardon for the contradiction,” returned 
Fred, coolly, ‘but I must inform you that I am ot 
the lady’s paramour.” 

“In her closet, and not her paramour!” sneered 
Sparkle. ‘Pray, what are you then?” 

“Simply her husband,” replied Stanley. 

“Her husband!” echoed Ned, starting back as if 
dazzled by a new light that was bursting upon his 
mental and moral vision—‘ her husband!” he re- 
peated, in confusion—“ impossible.” 

“Have the condescension to believe me,” said 
Stanley, still perfectly cool. ‘I am the lady’s hus- 
band, and more than that, I am her protector. You 
have insulted her as well as myself, and as a man of 
honor I feel compelled to punish you as you deserve. 
Have the goodness to bear with me a moment, while 
I domyself the pleasure to cowhide you.” 
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And before Mr. Ned Sparkle, who was not naturally 
dull of comprehension, could understand what Mr. 
Fred Stanley was about, Mr. Fred Sianley had pro- 
duced a small leather whip, commonly called a raw- 
hide, from under his coat, and seized him, Mr. Ned 
Sparkle, by the collar. 

“Oh! Mr. Jackson—I protest,” stammered the ter- 
rified bachelor. : 

“You can call me Jackson now,” said Fred, with 
a smile, “but after I have cowhided you, you will do 
me the favor to call me by my right name, Staniey.” 

So saying, the offended husband commenced apply- 
ing his rawhide to the shoulders of Mr. Sparkle, and 
punished him as much as, in his cool judgment, he 
thought he deserved. 

Before Ned thought of making any resistance, it 
was too late to dream of such a thing. 

Stanley was gone; and the disappointed bachelor, 
after giving way to his resentment and rage in a few 
harmless, fashionable oaths, concluded to pursue the 
affair no further, except to apply some healing oint- 
ment to his smarting shoulders. An hour afterward he 
gave orders to have his luggage conveyed as secretly 
as possible to the cars, resolved to leave town that 
very day. 

Meanwhile Frederick and his beautiful wife, having 
given their resentment for the insult time to evaporate, 
were enjoying themselves exceedingly at the wretched 
libertine’s expense. F.verything was explained, and 
they were happy as two children. 

Stanley no longer doubted the singleness and devo- 
tion of Catharine’s heart. Unknown to her he had 
witnessed her interview with Sparkle, and become so 
firmly convinced of her love, fidelity and honor, that he 
never after had the slightest inclination to be jealous. 

The happy couple returned to town, and from that 
time they were justly cited by their acquaintance#as 
living examples of the three great principles which 
should animate us all— friendship, love and truth.” 
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TO A YOUNG MAIDEN. 


MyRrtfLe crowns, young maiden, twine, 
While thy Spring permitteth : 

Dance while yet the power is thine: 
Dancing-time soon flitteth. 


Sooner than the morning goes 
Will thy graces vanish; 

Then another younger rose 
Thee from sight will banish. 


View thy glass, while to thee yet 
Praises it revealeth: 

Soon thou wilt that friend forget 
Which no truth concealeth. 


While round thee are hovering 
Youths with passion flaming, 

Maiden, to thy music sing, 
Wield thy tambour-framing. 


Soon a master but remains 
Of the slave who simpers: 


Rocks a crib for music’s strains, 
And an infant whimpers. 


Sport with dreams of poesy, 
Pluck its flowers decaying; 

As a boy let love still be, 
With him freely playing. 


Soon with breast-like faded leaf, 
Asa wife thou’lt waken— 

Wake to sorrow and to grief— 
Mourn thy crown forsaken. 


True, with roses briar-stocked, 
Hymen’s bed is laden: 

Worse it were, morose and mocked, 
To grow gray—a maiden. 


While life blooms, each moment now 
To use well endeavor: 
Thy sweet youth again wilt thou 
Gain no more forever. W. L. 6. 
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THE WORK TABLE. 


ORNAMENTING, KNITTING, &c. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





ORNAMENTAL TaBLe.—Beautiful cabinets, work- 
boxes, work-tables, fire-screens, &c., may be painted 
in imitation of ivory, inlaid with ebony, by the fol- 
lowing means:—Let your table be made of an elegant 
form, but merely of common white wood or deal, pre- 
pared as below:— 

ComposiTION FoR THE SurFacE ofr Woop —Steep 
one ounce of glue in a pint of cold water all night; 
throw off the water in the morning. Take six ounces 
of the finest white lead, in powder; mix it by degrees, 
in a mortar, with about half a pint of cold water, till 
it is perfectly smooth, and then place it, along with 
the glue, ina clean pan. Add halfa pint more water; 
set it on the fire, stirring constantly till it boils. Let 
it boil three minutes; take it off and pour it into a 
stone jar, and continue to stir it occasionally till cold. 
When cold, but before it congeals, take a clean paint 
brush and paint your table with the composition. 
When it is dry, rub it over with sandpaper, to make 
it smooth; then give it another coat of the white 
composition, repeating the rubbing with sandpaper 
as before. Repeat this same process five or six times, 
until you obtain a smooth, equal white surface. When 
that is accomplished, dissolve the fourth of an ounce 
of isinglass in a quarter of a pint of water; when cold, 
but liquid, give the table a coat with a clean brush, 
and do not use the sandpaper after doing so. 

To Ornament THE Box.—Lay a sheet of black 
tracing-paper on the table, with the black side down- 
ward; then place a pattern above it, with the right 
side uppermost; place a weight here and there, to 
prevent it slipping; then trace over the outline with 
a rather blunt stiletto. On removing the paper you 
will find the outline of the pattern transferred to the 
surface of the wood. Trace over the outline, and 
shade, in lines, with a fine camel’s hair pencil dipped 
in Newman’s lampblack; fill in with the same. 

Varnisu.—Place four ounces of rectified spirit of 
wine in a wide-mouthed bottle; add one ounce of 
gum sandarac, a quarter of an ounce of gum mastic, 
and a drachm of camphor, all in powder. Put a stop- 
per in the bottle, set it near a fire, and shake it occa- 
sionally. When all the gums are dissolved, add one 
ounce of oil of turpentine ; then strain through muslin 
into another clean, dry, wide-mouthed bottle. Let it 
stand a day or two before using. ; 

Mope or VarnisHinc.—Take a large, new varnish 
brush, dip it into the bottle, and then cover over all 
your table with it. When perfectly dry, give it an- 
other coat, and so on till it has had six coats; let it 
remain untouched for two days; rub it smooth with 


: 
: 





sandpaper; then give it two more coats of varnish, 
and repeat the rubbing, being careful to wait between 
each coat till the last is dry, and not to rub with 
sandpaper sooner than two days after varnishing, and 
never give more than two coats of varnish in a day— 
one in the morning, another at night. When you 
think it looks clear and sufficiently thick, give it an- 
other coat without using the sandpaper after it; let jt 
stand four days: then rub it all over with hair-powder 
and olive-oil. 





Watcn Hoox.—Materials.—Three-thread fleecy 
scarlet and white, also white Berlin wool.—With the 
white wool make a chain of four stitches, unite the 
ends, and increase in every other stitch until you 
have twenty. This round will be large enough for 
the hook. Having wound your fleecy, cut a piece 
of card about an inch in depth, and wind the white 
twelve times round; cut it from the ball, and slip the 
ring (for such it will resemble) from off the card. 
Having made some dozen loops or rings, work them 
to the foundation of double crochet in the following 
manner :—Take a loop in your left hand, hold it at 
the back of your work, and, in passing your hook 
through to make the double crochet stitch, you must 
necessarily draw the wool through the loop of fleecy; 
when your stitch is finished the loop will be secure. 
Work three rows of white loops, three of scarlet, 
and again three of white. The foundation is to be 
worked in the following manner, with one loop to 
each stitch :—Having worked the round to the num- 
ber of twenty stitches, continue to increase one every 
third stitch until you have forty-two; increase one 
every fourth stitch until you have fifty-two; increase 
one every sixth stitch until you have sixty-one; in- 
crease one every seventh stitch until you have 
seventy; increase one every ninth stitch until you 
have seventy-four. Now cut all the loops and shear 
the edges, sloping particularly near the hook, where 
it must be very shallow; sew in the hook, and cover 
a round piece of card with silk, which tack to the 
back, and add a loop and bow of scarlet satin ribbon. 

Knittinc.—Cover ror Sora.—Materials.—Raw- 
worth’s thread No. 30, shaded amber Berlin wool, and 
mesh No.8.—Commence with one hundred loops, and 
continue netting until the size desired is obtained. 
Work the pattern in darning stitch, with amber wool 
or knitting cotton, and net a fringe round the whole 
with the shaded wool, using a mesh an inch and 2 
half in width. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 





Fic. 1.—An Opera Dress of pink satin. The skirt 
is full and plain, corsage low, and very short sleeves. 
An opera cloak of white cashmere, made in the sacque 
form, to which is attached a hood. It is lined with 
violet colored silk, quilted, and trimmed with two 
rows of violet colored velvet riband, and white and 
violet colored silk fringe. 

Fic. 1.—A Watxine Dress of dark green silk. 
The skirt has two flounces upon it, each of which 
are trimmed with three rows of silk braid, the middle 
row being wider than the other two; a heading of the 
same description finishes the upper flounce. Corsage 
half high on the shoulders and back, but opening very 
low in front—the revers which fall over are trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. Sleeves demi-long, and 
confined below the elbow by a band and deep ruffle. 
Very full under sleeves of white cambric. A chemi- 
sette and standing collar embroidered with the richest 
needle-work. Drawn bonnet of straw colored silk 

. An embroidered mantalette of dark purpie 
silk. 

Fie. 11.—Heap-Dress, sine view.—This elegant 
head-dress, which is one of the most marked novelties 
of the present season, is alike suited to the opera and 
to evening parties. The effect is that of the pointed 
cap shown in the portraits of the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. It is so peculiarly becoming that it 
cannot fail to secure general approval. The mode 
of its execution may be thus briefly described :—The 
hair is parted back very nearly to the roots im the 
centre of the forehead, and turned back in rolled curls 
ateach side. The cap is composed of a square piece 
of lace, one corner of which, fastened in the centre 
of the forehead, forms the Mary Stuart point. Two 
other angles are fastened closely down at each side 








of the head. The fourth Corner hangs at the back, { a space of a quarter of a yard, then four tucks, another 


where the lace is slightly drawn to fit the head. The 
back hair is divided in two parts, plaited and fastened 
closely at the back of the head, a few loops descend- 
ing at each side under the cap. 

Fic. rv —Heap-Dress, FRonT view.— Representing 
the effect of the front view of the Mary Queen of 
Scots head-dress above described. 

GENERAL Remarks.—It is much too early for heavy 
materials yet, but a few magnificent silks have made 
their appearance. Some new patterns of rich bro- 
cades are among the prettiest. There is but little 
variation in the style of cutting dresses. Sleeves 
have low corsages, with berthes of the same material 
edged with quilling or ribbon, or with silk fringe of 
the various colors on the pattern of the dress, Others 
made of thin material have the corsage made ex 
infant, with a slight fulness at the waist, and the 
neck finished with two or three casings—the latter 
style has a beautiful simplicity about it, that must 
make it much adopted. 

For a high-necked corsage, those open low in front 
like that of figure No. 2 in our fashion plate are uni- 
versally worn. Some vary this mode by having the 
corsage finished with pointed lappets, and fastened 
half way up the front with buttons. Many of the 
corsages, which are high in the neck, are cut with a 
point behind. This is remarkably becoming to a 
slender figure, but it is important that the skirt should 
be plaited in very full. The newest skirt trimming 
is silk fringe. This is placed on at intervals, the 
width of the fringe between each row, till nearly the 
whole skirt is covered. The effect of this trimming 
on silk is very beautiful. Bunch tucks and bunch 
flowers are also much worn. The former are gene- 
rally graduated: for instance, here are five tucks, then 
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space, then three tucks, &c. The flowers are not 
generally graduated, but put on in threes. There 
have been some successful endeavors in London to 
revive hoops and long waists—of course we mean 
hoops and waists in moderation, and not Elizabethian 
ones. 

Tue Bonnets are as yet unaltered, as it is too early 
for fall ones. Here and there may be seen a straw 
trimmed with a wide, dark brocade riband simply 
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is decidedly the fashionable fantasie of the day. Ladies 
who wear curls should have their wreaths fixed very 
far back on the head. When the wreath is mounted 
with pendent branches, the latter should be inter. 
mingled with the curls. The tufts of flowers on each 
side of the head are worn very full. The most fash. 
ionable and becoming style of cap, suited to evening 
or demi-full dress, is the fanchon, in form nearly re- 
sembling a half-handkerchief. These caps may be 


passed around the crown, with a face trimming of {made of black or white lace, or of blonde. They 
velvet loops, but in consequence of the warm weather ; require no making up, but a good deal of their effect 


few have as yet laid aside their summer bonnets. 
Heap-presses.— Among the newest head-dresses 


depends on the manner of fixing them on the head. 
Another elegant and simple head-dress, suited to the 


we may mention one of a very simple and becoming } opera or evening parties, consists of bows of black 
character. It is composed of a long barbe of tulle 1 velvet ribbon. This sort of coiffare was much in 
illusion, hemmed at the edge. This is lightly twisted } favor among the Italian ladies of the sixteenth cen- 
in the manner of a turban round the hair at the back } tury, and is frequently seen in old portraits of that 
of the head, the ends falling as lappets. On each } time. The bows should be large, and worn at the 


side tufts of wild flowers. These barbes may be of 


figured blonde or of lace. 
In full dress for young ladies, the prevailing orna- 
ments for the hair are flowers, mounted either in 


back part of the head, rather low down, being fixed 
with Italian pins. The pins may be of gold, wit 
very large heads; but the large pearl double-headed 
pins, a |’ Italienne, are most appropriate to the style 


wreaths or bouquets. Fruit intermingled with flowers ‘ of the coiffure. 
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DREAM.—A SONG. 





BY CHARLES P. SHIRAS. 





Rovunp me come a group of maidens, 
Mischief dancing in their eyes, 
Singing: “We have watched thy glances, 
We have heard thy plaining sighs; 
Well we know the little maiden 
Who hath caused thy drooping grief. 
Lover boy! go plead thy passion ; 
Seek, and quickly find relief: 
. For we know, we know she loves thee! 
All her blushes serve to tell 
That the little maiden loves thee, 
That she loves thee passing well!” 


Thou hast feared she loved another; 
Feared she might thy wooing slight. 
She, all conscious, would not meet thee— 

Trembling ever in thy sight; 
But we’ll teach thee manly boldness, 
Thou shalt woo her, lover boy! 
And we'll tell this little damsel 
She must be no longer coy: 
For we know, we know she loves thee! 
All her blushes serve to tell 
That the little maiden loves thee, 
That she loves thee passing well! 
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Now the merry-hearted maidens 
Laughing, lead me to her side; 
Now they tell how I have loved her, 
Tell her she shall be my bride: 
Hoping now my vows are spoken: 
Now her guileless love confest, 
While the girls al] shout in gladness, 
“See our happy task is blest: 
For we know, we know she loves thee! 
All her blushes serve to tell 
That the little maiden loves thee, 
That she loves thee passing well!” 


Allis gone! I have been dreaming, 
For I am a boy no more! 
Why was not this vision real 
Ere my brighter days were o’er? 
For my heart for love was longing— 
Still is longing though in vain, 
And I’ll ne’er forget the vision, 
Ne’er forget the sweet refrain: 
“ For we know, we know she loves thee! 
All her blushes serve to tell 
That the little maiden loves thee, 
That she loves thee passing well!” 





FEEDING THE RABBIT. 





BY H. R. DOWNING. 





How eagerly they gather round 
To feed their little pet. 

In after years, these pleasant hours 
They'll think of with regret. 


Oh! youth, how very small a thing 
Will fill thy heart with joy. 

How often in our manhood’s grief 
We've wished ourselves a boy. 
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NUTTING IN THE WOODS. 





